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A QUEST FOR A HEART. 





BY N. T. B. 





L looked forth from mr inmost self, 
And searched the world throughout; 
**My life,’’ Leried, **for one true heart, 

To awear by without doubt!" 


I looked again, and looked in vain, 
No heart appealed to mine ; 

‘Seek not outside, ** a voice replied, 
**For hearts to answer thine.** 


~ 


looked within, and next mine own, 
So close that both seemed one, 
found the heart —and there it lies ; 
’Tis yours—My search was done, 


“THE 
Mystery of Glenorris 


BY MARY CECIL HAY, 











AUTHORESS OF “NORA’S LOVE-TEST,”’ “OLD 
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CHAPTER XIII.—(continvep. ) 


‘HE walked up to the little blistered green 
S door, and again, as on the previous day, 
sbe knocked in vain upon it. Again, and 
again she knocked, and presently she tried 
to open it, and found it locked. Then she 
turned with a smiling shake of the head to 
Doctor Calmady, wondering why he looked 
so concerned as he watched her from the | 
gate. 

‘There is surely another door 7?” he said, 
letting the gate bang noisily behind him as 
he came through with haste. 

“Oh, yes, and I know it !’’said Miss Glen- 
orris, passing round the house; while he 
tried to peer in at the windows, behind 
each of which there was jealously drawn 
a rotten-looking blind of faded green hol- 
land. 

“It is open,” spoke Joy very quietly, 
when she returned to him; “but, though I 
have knocked loudly upon it, no one seeins 
to hear.”’ 

“Then we—I must go in,’*declared Doctor 
Calmady. ‘Some one might be ill.” 

“Could I be of a little use,”’the girl asked 
anxiousl y—‘‘ever so little ?”” 

He did not seem to hear, as he took off 
his hat and passed into a gloomy little pas- 
sage; but Joy followed him, shivering in | 
the desolation of the fireless house into 
which no hands had let that morning's light | 
and air. 

‘Miss Glenorris go hack !’ 

Doctor Calmady had not turned to facd— 
her in the doorway of the gloomy little 
room when he uttered this quick troubled 
command. 

“What is it?”’ she faltered, white to her 
lips with fear. , 

“Death !’’ he said, as if involuntarily. “A 








| 
| 


murder! A—— Great Heavens, a double 
murder !”’ | 
7 +. = a - 


Doctor Calmady,foreseeing what it would 
mean for Joy Glenorris to witness the scene 
he looked upon, tried to prevent her enter- 
ing the room into which he had preceded | 
her; but he was too late. She had followed 
him at once, and had seen what he saw, 
though the room was in gloom, there 
having been no hands to lift the old green 
blinds which had been dropped on the pre- 
vious night. 


Agatha Porch lay back on alow wicker 
hair, her cold dead hands locked tightl' 
ap, a look of awt ~ ring 
ad face gs 
iden fa +4 | 
bending figure was so appalling that no 


wonder Doctor Calmady had spoken of a 


double inurder, even before he had realized 
how fur worse 


was the truth. i 


“Jessie !’’ 

The one word uttered so pitifully, broke 
the unnatural stillness of the little darkened 
room, and Doctor Calmady drew his 
breath more treely. Stooping above the 
kneeling figure, Joy laid one hand on either 
shoulder, 

“Jessie,’’ she said softly, trying to hide 
the irrepressible shudder which seized her 
when she caught sight, for all her efforts to 
thecontrary,of Agatha’s rigid face—“Jessie, 
come with me!’ 

“Go back, Miss Glenorris!" cried Doctor 
Calmady suddenly. “Let me beseech you 
to go back.”’ 

“Jessie,” she said again, bending her 
compassionate face still lower—*Jessie, will 
you come with me?” 

No lifting of the bowed 
answer, save a frenzied 


head, and 
tightening 


no 
ot 


the hands clasped round her sister's lifeless 


forma. 

‘This is miserable!ecried Doetor Calmady 
moved from his professional calm. “Miss 
Glenorris, you must not stay. I positively 
forbid you to stay. 
den conviction of what words would in- 
tlence Joy Glenorris most—*“yvou can help 
far more in other ways.” 

“What ways?” she asked, 
deathly whiteness of her face showing him 
the horror at her heart, though she was so 
quiet, 

“What ways?” he repeated nervously, 
taking her hand as he turned away from 
the close examination he had been pursuing 
in the dusky silence. “Come with mine, and 
I will tell you—gratefully. Nothing will 
make that girl look up;so please leave 
them as they are.” 

“T will try just one word.” 

Joy spoke softly in a great self-control 
which astonished Doctor Calmady in spite 
of his professional experience; then, with 


one hand on Jessie’s bent head. she 
breathed the name which had been the 


younger sister’s watchword through all her 
life— 

‘Agatha !”’ 

Swift as lightning the girl rose, shaking 
Joy’s hand from her bead as if it had 
aleaf, and facing her witha look which 
made her shrink back involuntarily, in 
spite of the strony command she put upon 
herself; for through the wide strained 
eves there flashed the fury of a darkened 
soul. 

For a few moments Jessié stood, and Doc- 
tor Calinady braced himself for 
act for which that wild look in her eves pre- 
pared him; but Joy’s clear straight glanee— 
unconsciously fearless and unsuspicious, 
because born only of purest <ymypathy— 
kept her from the onward step as success- 
fully as great experience could have done. 
She paused, suddenly lifted her clenched 


been 


the heres 


' hands to her temples, and then laughed 


wildly. Horrible as was such a sound in the 
room of death, still more appalling was the 


| sight of lips that were utterly smileless 


emitting unbridled laughter. 
That, even more than the sudden seund, 


' made Doctor Calmady start as if he were a 


nervous girl; and yet for months he had 
been prepared for this insanity. 

“JT have seen it coming, Miss (;lenorris,” 
he explained, with hurried quietness, to 
Joy, as he led her towards the door, and 
Jessie Porch fell to her kness, with 
the jealous grip, of her 


avait 


sister Ss SeTISe less 


form. “I knew it was latent; but happiness 
would have kept it at bas It might. in 
time, have come through ! sister’ ~ 

ing Ways but tl 

‘“T think, ‘ . r wling 

as he spoke, ‘that poor, gir with a back- 
ward glance at the mute figure—*+has found 
her sister murdered, and the shock has 





Besides” —with a sud- | 


rising, the | 
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worse than murdered her. Greatheavens 
—as Joy reeled back against the door— 
“what an idiot I was not to use authority at 
first to keep you away !" 
“Tam not fainting,” she 


said brokenly. 


“T never did—indeed. It is close; that is 
all.”’ 
j ve . ” 
| “Vilely close—chemically close,” he 


assented, with a swift glance back ward into 
the gloomy little room, where his eyes 
rested on a wide-necked bottle with 
glass stopper lying beside it on the table. 
“The air will soon do you good. Now, Miss 
Glenorris, do you really feel equal to going 
| alone? If so, you could help me greatly, as 

I must stay here.” 
| The words roused and decided her, as he 
| knew they would. 

“Tell me how to help you. Ever so few 
words will do. I shall not be long.” 

“Do not hasten,” he entreated, raising 
| his eyes. to gaze with deep concern into the 

girl’s troubled face. “IT should like Doctor 

Paul sent for from Eastmouth, and the 

police; but Lawrence Nelson will manage it 
all, if you will tet him know.” 

“But what of Jessie? 

her away from this dreary 
| scene ?”” 
“You take her away? Emphatically, 
, no!” cried Doctor Calmady, “But indeed 
she would not go, if I were mad enough to 
let you try. Miss Glenorris, she has been 
in one hour transformed from the gentle 
subdued girl whom you and I knew up to 
yesterday into a dangerous madwoman. 
She was prevented from hurting you—or 
me—a few minutes ago only by your pitiful 
gaze being so steady and so brave, though 
you did not know it, that it cowed the evil 
impulse in her. For all that brief defeat, 
she is, as I said, a dangerous madwoiman. 
I hate uttering to you those very hard 
words; bat they will be said to you by some 


place 


one.”’ 
“Doctor Calmady, 
, Alice back with me ?”’ 
“Sister Alice will be of service, as I 


shall I bring Sister 


am 
here,” he said, wondering over the clearness 
of the girl’s thoughts, and her bravery in 
taking it for granted that sheshould return; 
“but you must not return here, Miss Glen- 
orris. You will of invaluable use if 
you do all you have promised; but I wish 
to Heaven you had never entered this 
wretched house!’ 

“One moment, Doctor Calmady,” 


be 


whis- 


pered Joy, her lips unsteady and her eves 


shining feverishlv—‘could it have been 
the—the work of the ister, in her miad- 
ness 7" 

“Tmpossible !’ he said decisively. ‘Im- 


possible! She was not mad—in this way— 
until the shock overbalanced her brain. 
Never was there more self-denying whole- 
hearted devotion than hers for her sister. 
You see how she will her even 
now.”" 

“And how long ago must it have been?” 

“Many hours—twelve, I should say; but 
old Bridget will tell us when she left thems. 
It harasses me Sorely for you te be here, 
Mias Glenorris. If vou meet any one, pray 
let them run for Nelson while you sit down 


not leave 


and be idle, and give no second thought to 
me or to this house.’ 

The girl and 
Calmady, watching ber pass from the cliffs 
into the long hilly field which would lead 
her into her own park, noticed that she ran 
a child. 

She reached Merlswoo 


smiled = bravely; Doctor 


across it like 


al ist as the break 


v 
| 
[or. 4 tthe Moat, and send 


man on to tell the police to go 


alinady i 


will understand how to « 
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Dr.Calmady T have sent another groom into 
Fastmouth for Dr. Paul, who will probably 
ride his horse back. The man may be of 
further use, as you may wish to send for 
Sir Hussay Vickery—is he not the nearest 
magistrate ?’’ 


She was not even aware that she had ex- 
plained nothing, when—forgetting even to 
add her signature—she tore the leaf out and 
| wave ittothe man, telling him to gallop 
| with it to the Knoll. 
| By the second groom she only a 
| verbal message to Doctor Paul; then she 
| had the horses put into the brougham, and, 
giving the order “To the Cottage Hospital,” 
took her seat. 

Sister Alice—a strong, calm, gentlelook- 
ing woman—wa«s quite at ease about the 
man Whom Gervys Lester had saved from 
drowning the night before, for Doctor 
Calmady in his early visit had pronounced 
quietness all that was needed for the heal- 
ing of his head; and the housekeeper—a 
capable active Woman—-was ready to go too, 
the subordinate being quite competent to 
take charge of the only patients the little 
hospital then contained. 

Doctor Calmady, coming out hurriedly as 
| the cerriage approached the Moat, forbade 

Miss Glenorris to enter the house. 

“But you are most kind to have brought 
| Sister Alice,” he said, ‘and more help; yea, 
| that is very good.” 

So Joy drove away with astrange new 
loneliness in this trouble, the depths of 
which she had not vet She had 
given no order to the conchimman, and he was 
naturally driving her home, when, groping 
inher thoughts for possible friends for 
those lonely women, she remembered how 
1 Mr. Jobnson had spoken of their references 
when they applied for the house; 
gave the order to drive to the Several« 
Without telling her avent what she herself 
had seen, she asked him if he had had, when 
he let the Moat to Miss Porch, the address 
of any friend or relative of hers, 

Miss Porch, he said, had given 
address 


sent 


scrunnnched, 


and she 


him the 
of a London banker as reference, 
| with the option of referring to Mr. Norman 
Pardy. Ie had the banker's letter still. 
“Would you kindly take that letter tothe 
Moat, Mr. asked Joy, in her 
girlish way—not at all as mistress to a de 
pendant—“and consult with Dr. Calmady, 
who is there? 


Johnson” 


Please take the carriage, for 
you may wish to drive on—to Mr, Pardy,or 
to the telegraph 
Please take be useful, and 
a Walk back through the park will 
grood.”” 


olhee, or—anvwhere. 


it; Live tats May 


“But, Miss Glenorris, you already look 
tired. Letme order mv horse.” 
“No; please go at once with that letter; 


they may tind noclue—at the house—to any 
friends Miss Porch had. I nothing 
lean do, sothe walk will And, 
Mr. Johnson, you will do anything neces 
sary at my expense—please.” 

She did not tell bin in what way he was 
to act at her expense; but he did not betray 
that he was puzzled—only assured her that 
he would execute her commands and return 


have 
be a rest. 


for further ones. He paused merely to 
take down the fileon which he knew he 
should find the letter he wanted, and he 
put it into the carriage, intending to look 
the letter out as he drove. Then he pansed 
at the carriage door, his yvrav head bared 


Miss (slenorris turn into 
Merlswood, trod 


until he should se 
the direct drive across t 


t% } } 


Over  pweersotully » weknow ledge Joy's 


lxetor (almady’s 


- 


ra 


o_o 


ee 


= i : 


Ty PUES = 
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“He will come again later tosay good-bye 
to you, Joy,”’ Anne explained, “tor he re- 
turns to Pivinonth thix evenin with his 
fellow -otlice: lesaye that Mra Nelson 
will come presently too, and that the girls 
would have been over already bat for the 
house being so full of guests They all 
seem to be so very sorry twat you entered 
that wretched room with Doctor Calmady. 
Of course it is sad for such « tragedy to have 
followed closely upon Miss Netson’s wed- 
ding; but, Joy dear, you must try to fo 
that you saw it. Of course it is terrible” — 
as she felt Joy shudder—“but so are hun- 
dreds of things that happen round us every 
day.” 

oy sniled taintly. It was always so 
easy to her to see through Anne's kind lit- 
tle pretences, and this attempt to allude to 
the murder as an ordinary event was very 
transparent. 

Miss Kienon's thoughts took a new and 
sudden turn. Joy bad not break fasted—of 
course that accounted tor her paleness, 
Anne was yp sitively grateful for this 
opportunity of being useful, and eagerly 

resided at the dainty breakfast Keats 
prought it into the conservatory; but,though 
Joy tried her best to please Anne,she could 
not even touch the luscious fruit,could only 
drink thirstily of the tea Anne delighted to 
pour out for her. 

“To think, Joy dear,” she said, trying to 
engage the girl's thoughts, ‘that I have not 
seen you sinco We were at that merry party 
atthe Knoll last night, and you were the 
merriest of all!" 

“Last night!" repeated Joy, looking out 
absentiy upon the park in the direction she 
bad watched Gervys Lester take in the 
moonlight. “Only last night! How long 
ago it see:ns?”’ 

“Jov my dear,” cried Miss Kienon, won- 
dering over anew look that crossed the 
girl's tace, “why should you fee! this so 





cruelly ? It doesn't—I'm deepiy grateful 
to say—touch you personally. Did you"’— 
searching in her mind for some other 


cause for her paleness—‘‘sleep at all last 
night?" 

e#Nao,"’ 

“T thought not. 
now and lie down! 

But Joy's suile said that was of all things 
the most impossible, and presently she 
went into the house, trying to fill her place 
as usual; and it could not have been quite 
such asorry lailure us she thought it, when 
even Aune was deceived, 

In spite of her guests, Mra. Nelson caine 
to Meriswood and tried to persuade Joy to 
wo back with ber, that her daughters and 
their friends might cheer ber and make her 
forget the sight she never should have 
ween; but Joy would not leave home, 
though sne gratefully accepted the motherly 
enliveament. 

“IT don't know,” she said, ina quiet be- 
wildered way, “why it should seem more 
terrible to me than to Aune, or Terry, 


If you would but oome 


" 


orany one; but it is such a weight upon 
me."’ 
“You saw it, dear,” explained Mrs. Nel- 


“That accounts for all.” 
girl, with pitital 
and—see it, and— 


gon soothingly. 
“Yes, yes!" cried the 

eagerness. “Il saw it, 

shall always sve it,” 

“No,” dissented Mra. Nelson, with a 

sinile which did the girl good instantly, 
“not after a good night's rest—a real pight's 
rest—early to bed and late ww rise, and a 
change.”’ 

But to that present change which she pro- 
~wsed She won noe consent; and, when she 
eft the yirl’s presence, she fancied she had 

done no yooud at all. But the faney was 
wrong. LTionly tor the tender motherly 
caress, Jov was the better flor the visit. 

Betore leaving Meriswood Mra. Nelson 

souglt Mrs. Kienon and her daughter, and 
tried to urge upon them the necessity for 
cheering tie tmotherless girl and wooing 


her trow solitary musing. Mrs. Kienon 
quite readily indorved all Mrs. Nelson's 
ideas, and was, to judge by her brief re- 


marks, far miore deeply interested in ber 
young cousin than any one not of the house- 
bold could possitlv be; and Mrs. Fears- 


Kienon tranquilly and sweetly deplored 
anv anxiety or annoyance for Joy Glen- 
orris. 


Yet Mrs. Nelson leftthem quite convinced 
that, as far as those two women went, utter 
solitude was less lonely than society for the 
young tistress of Meriswood. 

“How they dislike me! she said to ber- 
Beli as she crossed the ball; but the thought 
did not bring asinile, as it so often had 
done, for her eves were full of tears. But 
then what wonder? thought Ler own girls, 
who Cune to meet her, and had been crying 
thevwisel ves over the fate of those forlorn sis- 
ters at the Moat, who would 
the kindnesses tuat bad 
thei. 

Later ov Lawrence called at Merlswood 
to bid Miss Glenorris good-bye, and, though 
be bad deteruined not to allude to any- 
thing which could make the visit dismal, 
he tound hitself obliged to do so wheu 
Joy's eyes questioned him. 

Ob, it was all right! be assured her, with 
fictitious lightness. There was to be an in- 
quest next day; but his brother-in-law 
boped he could prevent her beng called. 
He fancied he tmigit, asshe bad only fol- 
lowed him into the roout for a minute, and 
the other ductor and the police bad all come 
so quickly. Lawrence did not tell her that 

Doctor Calinady considered it better not to 
see Mins Glenorris until that dreary forimula 
was r did he pr KNOW any- 
thing o! ; 

‘ I bope the jest “ , y oT d " 
oee4 Bits ] 

6 8a 
over the piace 
day.’ 

Still later in the day 


‘ ‘ 
ver, i Ness Ww 


Jensie Porc 


; i hale eavViliug W t S Fhadow 


thal Was SO gay iv yest 


Mr. Johnson caine 


and filled the gapein Lawrence's infor:na- 


never accept | 
been proflered | 
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tion. He had teleg: 
bankers to whom 


to the London | us of any other triend they bad— 
iss Porch had reterred | be knew they 


him, and they had wired back that they had | 


forwarded his —_ tw the only member 
ot Miss Porch’s tamily they knew, an uncle 
who did bpsiness with them; and he—Mr. 


gretted t) aay he knew absolutely nothin 
of Miss Porch, baving merely acted for b 
father in some business relations with her. 
father several years previously. Mr. Pardy 
could direct them to no friend or relative of 
tve tantly; but be had put himself prompuy 
at Doctor Calinady's service to be made use 
ot, if possible. 

Mr. Johnson told how Doctor Paul had 
sent a woman experienced at the in- 
sane to mtuy at the Moat until the uncle 
should arrive, and 
already there; how the younger Mias Porch 
would not leave the presence of ber dead 
sister, and iad been dangerously violeut 
when they lad tried to coerce her. 

Joy's eyes filled with tears, remember- 
ing bow Mr. Johnson binself had so 
lately called Jensie “a little inouse of a wo- 
tuan.’’ 

“Surely,’’ she cried, “they will soon find 
out who committed such a cruel crime !”’ 

“Oh, surely !'' Mr. Johnson hastened to 
assure her. 
often at fault, and there is generally some 
footprint left by the guilty rascal. The 
Devil, we know, does uot always wait till 
Saturday night to pay his wages. I bope 


will not grudge expense in 
criminal.”’ 

“If be does, nay I pay? May I Mr. 
Johnson?" Joy asked, with one of those 
glimpses of childishness and 
which were so at variance with her position 
and were shown to no one but to this sensi- 
ble ygray-haired nan who inanayged ber 
aflairs and thougat 
worth all the salary she gave him 
vear. 


pursuing the 


jor a 


Miss (jlenorris,’’ he said, in his 
guarded manner; ‘*but there is no cause for 
you to take the matter up just because the 
crime was committed in a bouse of yours, 
But’'—with a sinile—“there is the Crown to 
fall back upon.”’ 

Annue Kienon never forgot how long that 
evening seeined to her, in spite of an un- 
usual liveliness in ber sister Kate, whose 
curiosity over what slie called “this alarm- 
ing proof of inurderers at large’’ alinost 
amounted to excitement. It had even 
roused her to visit Mrs. Pardy at Ashgrove, 
on the chance of gleaning from Norman a 


Whether she succeeded or not she did not 
tell; but certainly there was an unusual 
loveliness thatevening in her discourse, 
though her attitudes were indolent as ever. 

At last the day wore to its close, and 


herself to sleep, was just going to put out 
the lamp at her bedside, when ber door was 
quietly opened, and Joy entered, ber face 
as white as her long dressing-gown, 
“Anne,’’ she sai 
with vou to-night ?’’ 
“What is it, dear?” cried Anne, starting 


up. ‘What has frightened you?" 
“Nothing—real’’—with « faint smile. ‘It 
was only—faney—of course. 1 heard—I 


thought I heard a child—crying in the 
tapestry-room.”’ 

“The wind,’’ asserted Anne, in her brief 
practical way; but she regretted bitterly at 


young cousin the legend of such aecry ftore- 
boding trouble to a Glenorris, 

She made Joy lie beside her, and she 
talked fora ti:ne on all sorts of irrelevant 


asleep, worn out by excitement and 
those two sleepiess nights of which 
Kienon did not know, 


Miss 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Te inquest had been tixed for two 





o'clock; but before that time Mrs. Nel- 

son in ber pouy-carriage, called for Joy 
and took her for a long drive, Theresa 
leaning forward froin the seat bebind, 
and taiking merrily all the way, not at all 
as ifshehad just bidden good-bye to her 
lover, 

They returned tothe Knoll fer tea, and 
there found only Mrs. Calmady awaiting 
them, the sisters having 
planned that their few 
with Eliza,should go and havetea in Testy’s 
Cove, not to be depressed by any event 
near home, nor to interrupt a little homely 
rest for Joy. 

“Ob, here you are at last, Edwin!" cried 

his wife, when Doctor Calinady entered the 
vretty shaded drawing-room, followed by 
Mr. Johnson. “Of course we know what 
the verdict was; but tell us whether any 
glimmer of suspicion lights upvn any one. 
Was there pe! Do attempt at robbery?” 

“No; yetaglimmer of suspicion does 
light on some one,”’ returned Dr. Calinady 
gravely. “It is no suspicion though in 
which IT join.” 

“What of the poor mad girl?” interpose 1 
Mrs. Nelson, far inore touched by Jemsie’s 
affliction than by any possible account of 
the ruffian who had broken into the lonely 
house, 

“She was taken away tothe asylum this 





morning by her uncle and—others. Both 

|} Paul and mvsell saw, with hit, that there 

was no other way. ‘othis uncle she tried 

to be violent; but, though reseanity unia 

ra \ creases tli) strenytis, ner tig 

al ome ; ton 8 wasted ers. He 
re “ 4 KRODOW 4 * 

i a 5 i ati I fied mnad ‘ } 

indeed verv little DLelore, as the brothers 

were noton good terins, it seems; but be 

' declares he shall now bold himself respen- 


| sible tor the living one. Nor could he teil 








how «a detective was | 


this sole relative of the poor murdered lady- 


thoughtfully | 


remaining guesta, | Of the night to go on by the cliffs, and as he 


Jobuson—had sent for Mr. Pardy, who re- 





“Our detective syste:n is not | 


had not.” 

“What a pititul cuse it ia,” said Mrs. Nel- 
son—*“this girl, with such a terrible in- 
herited affiiciion, giving her life entirely to 


for this sad result!" 

“Who is to say that the elder sister was— 
not afflicted 7” asked Doctor Calniady, in 
bis pondering way. ‘“Lhank you"’—as 
wife brought him « glass of wine instead of 
tea. “No, dear, nothing has occurred to 
change iny opinivn. dget Macinney had 
left the two sisters in the n alive at 
nine o'clock on Wedn y night, and 
Paul's evidence agreed with mine exactly. 
Poor Miss Poreb was suffocated with chiorv- 
form. Though the bandkerchiet had been 
taken off, the lips were so inflamed, and 
even blistered, that there was sufficient 
confirmatory post-mortem evidence without 
that of the handkerchief. It must have 
been tightly fastened; yet, strange to sav, 
the sense of suflocation seemed to have 
caused no struggling. I should say,though 
it is imporsible to tell exactly, that it must 
have taken six or eight ininutes to obtain 
conplete insensibility; and though the act 
of death would be painless, the struggle to 
prevent suffocation must have been 
painful enough, and I cannot understand 
there being no sign of fighting against 
that.”’ 

“Could it,” asked Jovy Glenorris, very 
low, “have been self-inurder?”’ 

“Utterly impossible. Tbe bandkerchief 


| was tied on, and then untied and laid aside 


obedience | 


—beyond her reach—after the act.’’ 

“Then where, Mr. 
Mrs. Nelson, feeling the agent’s silence 
unusual, and 80 appealing to bitin, 


| suspicion alight?” 


her briefest siniie | 


He gianced at Doctor Calmady, who, 
though his eyes were, «8 usual, lowered, 
seeined to be aware of the glance, and an- 


| swered in his own way— 


“The means are in your hands, of course, | 
most | 


few particulars denied to Miss Glenorris. | 


“You must try, dear,’’ he said to his wife, 
as she refilled Mr. Jolinson’s glass, *‘to pre- 
pare the mater fora. unpleasant surprise, 
asthe suspected tnan has been ber guest. 
It will grieve you and your sisters too—who 
have looked upon hit asa friend—for the 
suspicion rests on Mr. Lester of the Glen 
Farin.” 

“What ?”’ 

The single syilable rang like a cry 
through the group. 

“Edwin,” exclaimed his wife, growing 
pale even to the lips, as she controlled her- 
self not to glance at the girl who bad uttered 
that ery, “you must be mwad!’’ 

“[ told you it was not a suspicion in 
which I joined,"’ he answered, hastening to 
wind upall he need say. ‘Mr. Lester left 
here before ten o’clock. At half-past nine, 


| Mrs. Nelson says, he bade her good night. 


| Two hours afterwards he had 


Anne Kienon, alter trying vainly to read | 


wistfully, ‘‘may I sleep | 


not reached 
the farm. Atter that—presumably—he en- 
tered with his latch-key, changed his even- 
ing-dress, and left the house again. The 
oniy train be could have caught within 
reach was one to London, and we 
telegraphed to the hotel at which be al- 
ways Stays when in town; but he was not 
there.”’ 

“The idea of Gervys Lester aoing sucn a 
thing is simply mad!"’ cried The 


ee eae to dream of such an 
absurdity,’’ added Mrs. Nelson. “I aim 


| sure we rone of us could for one single mo- 


inatters; then she read aloud, until Joy fell | 
by i 


that moment that she had ever told ber | Pp 


ment.” 

“I believe,” said Joy, her fingers gri 
ing the arins of her low chair, “that I did 
it mvself. That is easier to believe.’’ 

“Mr. Jobnson,’’ cried Mrs, Calmady, 
“were you on such a senseless jury ?’’ 

“No,” ho aaswered, trying to speak light 
ly as he met Miss Glenorris’s troubled eyes; 
“nor would I believe a word against Mr. 
Lester, even if St. John of tbe Golden 
Mouth hiinself declared it.”’ 

*But, Edwin,” cried Mrs. Nelson, ‘no 
English jury could suspect a gentleman on 
his accidental absence. It is absurd.”’ 

“That would be,”’ he answered—slowly, 
in his system of working gradually up to 
what he had to say—‘‘but there was circum- 


| stantial evidence againsty him. There is a 


| ligght. 


Mr. De Mortimor staying In Eastimouth, 
and on the night before lent he seeins to 
have been strolling about here in the moon- 
In passing this house he was de- 
tained by the pleasure of listening to the 
band, and he stood tor soine time out there 
in the park. He was teinpted by the beauty 


passed the Moat, be was arrested again, but 
this tine by hearing a woman cry. He 
stood in the shadow, and could see the 
younger Miss Porch walking rapidly up 
and down under the verandab. He thinks 
he waited fully a quarter of an hour, fasci- 
nated, to watch the girl ing the terrace, 
for he looked at his watch when he left, and 
it was half-past ten. Then be saw Mr. Les- 


ter come fruin the house, and, passing her | 


Les 


without a word, go troin the garden. 
the 


ter looked borribiy pale and put out, 


' 


| 
| nis eyes in his eag 





Johnson,” inquired | 


“does | 








inan said, and passed without seeing bim, | 


geoiug on towards the Glen Farm. This 
tan waited afew itninutes, not to startle 
him, then went on bis own way. That was 
the evidence.” 

“How could you listen? 
one ?"’ asked Mrs. Calimady. 

“It is such «a glaring mistake!” said Joy 
quietly. “I! Mr. Lester had gone into that 


How could any 


bouse, it would have been wo do a kind 
act, not a crucl one; besides, he—bhe never 
went. He was—he must have been with 
1 , 
Mv dear.’’ cried Mrs. Nelson, her tace 
lear a8 Weill as n passion “ 1e 
~ OK int ber som waril ASp ne 
giri’s strained hands and tried to prevent 
ber seeing the surprise on every face, ‘‘let 


us drop tnis sad subject.”’ 


| nan Was inissing who had been 


“Yes,” said Joy, with a simile far sadder | 


thamu « burst ol tears, ‘it is even 


wicked to 


_ 





relatives | talk about such a wicked man. 1—know 


bim.”’ : 
“You!” cried Dr. Calmady, even raising 
erness. xen for the 


first time I feel glad that the man'sevideuce 


the sister who was not afflicted, and so'ely | caused an adjournment. On oo 


the inquest will be resuined, 
Seutel will take Monday, a8 the 
manner of death ts clear enough.” . 


“Mr. J ” “¥ Joy, her 
cheeks flushing in the eflort to as 
naturally as the others did, ‘‘you said that I 

t pay to have this inystery cleared. It 

1 be done, if ] every cent | have. 

The man who did that crime deservesthree 

deaths for the murder of both sisters, and 

for the murder, even for an hour, of an in- 
nocent name.” 

“The scainp shall be left without a leg to 
stand upon !’’ declared Mr. Johnson, with 
more zeal than thought. ‘Justice is justice 
all the world over, and he shall find out 
what Husea Bigelow found—that a man 
inust up very early in the mornin 
ind if he means to take in the Al- 
mighty!’ , 

“You must not, all of you, conclude,” re- 
suined Doctor Calinady, “that the jury de- 
pended solely on this circumstantial 
evidence. The case looked ugl y before 
that Mortimor appeared, for the handker- 
chiet that bad been knotted roqnd the poor 
creature’s mouth, and stil! told its tale of 
chloroform to professional noses, is marked 
with Gervys Lester's name.” 

‘“j00d heavens!” cr.ed Mra, Calmady 
with a gasp, while at first no one else seemed 
capable of speaking. : 

“One evening’—Joy was standing now, 
ber whole frame treinbling—“I saw Miss 
Porch in my own park with that handker- 
chief knotted round her neck.”’ 

“That fact then 18 worth nothing,” de- 
clared Mrs. Nelson, as readily as she would 
have subscribed to any fancy of the girl's, 
while such feverish brilliance shone in her 
eves. 

Doctor Calmady raised his gaze, a8 even 
bis wife bad rarely seen him do before, and 


| regarded Miss Glenorris with a marked 


anxiety yet a certain relief. 

“I ain unfeignedly glad of what you say, 
Miss Glenorris—though of course you have 
not yet seen that handkerchief—and I trust 
it will be no pain to you to tell this in 
public.” 

“What is it I can tell?"’ she asked, ber 
beautiful eyes meeting his ip a dazed way. 
“It is — that I can understand.” For 
the cruel whisper echoed in her heart—Had 
Gervys Lester even been kind in what he 
had said of Agatha Porct:? 

Then ber eyes avoided all her companions 
and her hands closed on each other fever- 
ishly. Opposite to her was the portrait of a 
young Nelson who had been dead for forty 
years. She looked at the sinooth pictured 
face, and recalled how they had wid her 
that one evc ning alter iness, when the regi- 
mentot which he was chaplain was at 
Meerut, one of the officers, angry with an- 
other, aimed a decanter at his head, just 
exclaiming, in a friendly way, ‘‘Look out, 
“Nelly !’ because this young Nelson stood 
rather in the way of his missile; how 
“Nelly” bad not looked out in time, and 
was killed onthe spot. She thought how 
far away now the trouble seemed that must 
have been so terrible then, and she fancied 
that perhaps some day this trouble too 
would seems dim and far away. An odd 

tient thougbt,shining for a moment down 

— that picture,to pierce the glooin «round 
ber 

“There is soinething to be discovered,” 
observed Mr. Johnson, as he watched her 
anxiously, ‘and we will discover it. Let 
the Crown investigate too, if it choose. We 
will be as fair and generous as the miners 
were at Botallack, Miss Glenorris, Nospy- 
ing fellows were allowed to see the work. 
ings of that great subinarine mine, because 
the Duchy laid a most unholy claiin to the 
dues or minerals found between high and 
low water; so the emissaries who were 
sent to the nine on every conceivable pre. 
text to bring back the coveted inforination 
were never allowed to descend. Weill, one 
day an unusually innocent stranger was 
taken down and over it, showing a great 
deal of intelligent ignorance; but the 
shrewd old ‘Capen,’ chancing to look round 
at the wrong moinent, saw a counpass sud- 
denly whipped out. In one instant the can- 
dle of this very interested visitor was blown 
out; a puff and the Captain’s own was ex- 
tinguished; while the miners tollowed suit. 
‘Now,’ said the Captain very genialiy inthe 
darkness, and at least halfaimile from the 
surface, ‘you may investigate just as you 
chouse.’ Mrs. Neilson, this is a free tair 
world, an@ we will say to the other side, 
‘You may investigate just as you choose’; 
but we will blow out the candies it we 
can.”’ 

“I hope they took b'm sufely up into the 
daylight,’ said Mrs. Nelson, with « sinile 
that seeined alimost natural. 

“When I was a student,” said Doctor 
Calmady, seconding these efforts at cheer- 
fulness, **] was far nearer to being tried tor 
murderthan Mr. Lester is! It is a fact my 
dear’’—with a grave nod at his wife. “A 
las: seen 
with me, and the police received an anony- 
inous letter saying there was reason to sus. 
pect that a dead body layin ny room. Two 
men caine tomy den, and there was the 
suspicious box six feet long and narrow in 
proportion, and they bade ine open it. | 
declined, evading, in jest, all their very 
eading quest! sO a coroner's jury war 


assembled, a2 Stitt. 


ts; 
ms sent to me, and ] 
had t eoentess al bout the 

mmmy upon which I had wasted the 
savings Of a yeur. 

“Strong es served Mr. John- 
son, and then thoughtlally took his leave. 

When Doctor Calinady had presently 
followe:. him out through one of the Frepey 


dence {"’ 
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windows, Mrs, Nelson, who they 
had risen, still kept Joy’s hand in hers, 
laid the gtri’s t apon ber shoulder in 


unotherly es Ae ee and love. 

“We shall understand # ail presentiv,” 
she said. “Things are so often incur pre. 
hensible to us for a time; but they all cane 
right.” 

Ss she spoke, Theresa, in her loving ex- 
citement, burst out crying, and at last the 
tears gathered slowly in Jvy Glenorris’s 
wide feverish eyes. But the giri’s pitiful 
nervous self-control was incomprehensibie 
to them, for had they nut seen bow she dis- 
liked Gervys Lester 
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to utter bis gentle and well-chosen words; | affect Mr. Lester in the slightest,” said Jov, 

aml, even if he had looked into the face of 
| the girl who had 80 often,as he said,allowed 
hime to see that Gerve Lester was no 
‘riend of hers, he would not have under- 
stood the strange te:npestuous darkening of 
her eyes when Lester's name was imen- 
toned, although the human countenance 
was lar from a seuled bouk to Norwan 
Pardy. 

“I wish, Miss Glenorris’—he spoke with 
agreat deal of earnestness ~—tyou would not 
Gune here at present, whilé your mind is 
harassed by doubt.” 

“But it is not,”"she answered briefly, won- 
dering why she shrank from even momen- 
tarily discussing with this patient forbear- 
ing young man the tragedy of which surely 
be had « right to speak, as the poor mur- 


either cheek. 


sometimes so deceiving. I well remember 
how iny mother once put some valaable 
old lace to bieach on «a bush in our garden, 
end it dimppearet on the evening that one 
of our maids left. For all ber life my dear 
vnsuSspicioNSs muther felt sure that mata 
took the lace; and what wonder ?—for not 
until alter her death were the ragged re- 
nmainsef it found in an old magpie’s nest, 
My dear, nAhing on earth can make a jury 
immaculate.’ 

“The truth will be known oa Mr. Les- 
ter’s return,” ssid Joy ; “and he is sure to 
come in time,”* 








tc intervene between Agatha Porch’'s 

tuneral and the adjoarned inquest Joy | 
Gienorris restiessly haunted the neighbor- 
hood of the empty bouse upon the cliffs, 
though she could not, even in ber inmost 
thoughts, account lor thi, She only knew 
that all the worl« seemed jumbled—miser- 
able—wrong; the innocent suffering for 
the guilty, death sealing a truth that might 
have set things right. 

If only Gervys Lester would come back 

in! 

This was such a strong unresting desire. 
If he would only come back, and just by a 
word, as he so easiiy could, show the clear 
truth which somebody seemed trying to 

! 


T" ROUGH tne three slow days that had 


hide under a da-k unfounded m ! 

Where was he? Would he come soon 
Ceaselusslvy the girl wondered, fighting 
against the inemory of a few words of his 
which cruelly and constantly re-echoed in 
her brain— 

“Ts inust be to-night, if at all” 

Had he not said itto her as the 
only last Wednesday night—the night of 
their tirst dance ? 

“Tt must be to-night, if at all.” 

Well, it was natural to say that, when he 
was was going away next morning 80 early. 
But why had he gone #0 early ? Yet why 
should be not? His bours were his own. 
Why should he not choose when he would 
to leave this place, where ‘wa x he had 
found but little happiness But why was 
his intercourse with these sisters never ac- 
knowledged ? Yet “as not her own ac. 
quaintance with Miss Porch a stealthy one? 

{ad she not always kept secret that dis- 
covery of Agatha’s stay at Meriswood? But 
why had he chosen that night to go—that 
one night out of all the year? And yet why 
not,when he knew so little what the mor- 


“I hope so, I hope so; but the inquest is 
to-inorruw,and to-day I do teel se unsettled 
and anxions. I cannot he'!p it. 1 dreaded 
coming out, because everybody invariably 
asks me whether | believe Mr. Mortimnor's 
in any way ?"’ Joy asked, with a very clear | stery or not. Asl if could! And yet no 
questioning glance from her beautiful | man could invent it, surely! Yet I dreaded 
eyea, | Staving at home, because ‘Catherine is so 

“Well, there hovers over his absence and | dismal. I’ve been trying to read’’—with a 
secrecy a very tigly atinosphere of suspicion | deprecating glance at the book in ber hand 
just now,” said Norman, his gaze following | —-**but somehow to-day I’ not tempted to 
the flight of ahawk among the towering | dipeven into such a standard work as 
cliffs, “and overone or two other facts,a “Helen's Babies,” ot whom, if the trath 
giant ainong them being the evidence of | ney be told in private, l’in just a little tired. 
the man who saw him leave the Moat, very | Probably a single elderly gentiewoman 
pale and distrait, justat the time the mur- | would tire of them soooner than a parent. 
der is supposed to have been committed Indeed I'm so unpleasant to-day"—with a 
there.”’ | ‘little cateh of her breath, meant to pass tor 

“I have heard that absurd falsehood until | a laugh, as she glanced at her restless little 
I ami weary to death of it,’ Joy said very | terrier—‘that I fall back upon scolding | 
quietly. | Flip, antil bis cries of genuine distress pull 
“And the still more condemnatory evi- | me up, and then I hate myself for being 
dence,’ Noriman went on, in his calm way, Such a worry. Sometimes it seems «a Worry- 
“of the handkerchiel—the weapon of mur- | ing world, my dear; but, at any rate, we | 
der, as we imay call it—being his.” know who can make it right. We are gil 
“That tells nothing,”’ she said; and he | like David—in our heaviness we cannot do 
— only =y on her face a deep dewil- | without Him.” 
derment. ‘It no inore condeinns Mr. Les- | a 
ter thau does the fact of Miss Porch having | . pte Sn COMPRIS. | 

—_—- ——-  « ~— 


come here on purpose to seek out a will in ; 
favor of you and to my detriment condemn | ODDITIES IN NAMEs.—A few days after 
the bombardment of Alexandria I beard a 


you or myself,” , 
“Iamso glad, Miss Glenorris, that you , C/ergyman in a northern church refer with | 
soine eloquence to the vigorous action of 


are—as | ai—averse to harboring any sus- 


dered girl had been an acquaintance of 
hie, 


“I fear you are, though you think not,”’ 
he said, with a kind smile.” 
“Do you imagine that | doubt Mr. Lester 








picion in thin preliminary stage,” he re- | Admiral Sir **Bow-champ" Seymour, 
marked, studying ber ; intently, and As it is a familiar characteristic of the 
still reading there only her own rplex- human race to make merry over the blund- | 


ers of their monitors, | was not surprised to 
see in One of the next day’s newspapers a 
sarcastic allusion to the supposed tmial-pro- | 
nunciation of the worthy divine. 

This was too hard. Certainly it is not 


ity. “You must pity me for having just 
come from the Temple, where this murder 
is being lavishly discussed. 1 am afraid 
they harass you witb it here,for Eastinouth | 
is a vile little place for gossiping, and gives 


a bright spot of culor coming and going in 


“I don't know,” sighed the elder tady. | 
“Tt is 80 easy to misjudge, and things are | 


row would bring forth ? 
So the thoughts drove off, wearing and 


wearying her—hurried and wayward and 


contradi. tory thoughts, only one of which 


always stood out clear and marked in the 
bewilderment surrounding all others—if 


she had followed his advice, and disisissed 


Miss Porch from the Moat, this tragedy 


would never have kappened! That act of 
hers would indeed, as be bimse/f bad said, 
have saved her life. 

On the day befure the inquest, as she trod 
the cliff-path from the empty bouse which 


closely held its secret, this surrowful meim- 
ory 80 filled ber heart that she did not bear 


Mr. Pardy’s step, and started like a guilty 
person at the sound of bis vuice when 
dressed her. . 

His face was calin and syinpathetic as he 
paused on the very s where the girl who 
had been driven mad by her sister's death 
had rescued that sister from a death by his 
hand, and he looked indeed a man upon 
whom no dark and hurtful suspicion could 
rest. Of the guilt of that murder, witb 
which the girl’s thoughts bad been at that 
moment filled, how could the faintest sus- 


picion touch him, for had not every boar of 


that Wednesday night been openly spent 
with others and frankly accounted for? 
Had be not arrived at the Knoll before the 
hour when the sisters had been alive w- 
gether in the garden at the Moat? Had he 
not been dancing there till midnight, stay- 
ing even for the Jastdance? And then had 
be not driven straight to Ashgrove with 
three of Lawrence’s fellow-officers, who 
were staying at his mother’s house, because 
the Knoll was so full? 

Had he not sat up with them, plaving 
whist and billiards until the early hours in 
the day when they bad rowed to Teign mouth 
and bathed there, driving back tothe Knol! 
for breakfast, and to hear of the murder 
that had Leen discovered an hour before ? 
Had there not been companions with bim 
through every hour? 

Was not every act of hiathat night clear 
as the noon-day, clear as was the soft even- 
ing light around him now while he stood 
and told her,in bis gentle way, how it 
grieved hiin for there to have fa:len even 
the lightest breath of suspicion on Gervys 
Lester, though it was a gratification that it 
would n% pain ber,because Mr. Lester was 
no friend of bers,as she had so very plainly 
and constantly allowed him to see. 

“I have been in town for the ‘ast tew 
days,”’ ne said, “and, before I left, my one 
regret wasthat I could not have prevented 
your being an*involuntary witness of that 
painful scene atthe Moat. Now I have the 
added regret that any hand which you have 
held in triendship should have been capable 
of such a fiendish deed.” 

“The hand you mean, Mr. Pardy,” the 
girl said, “is not capable of any fiendish 
deed—certaiuly as little so as ny own—or 
yours,”’ 

“I am relieved that you feel thus,” Le re 


turned. “I wason my way to Meriswu 
to 6xpress iny syinpathy, asI have d 
acq Uaintances of Mr Lester's: = pa 


: 
instead ? I pr 


the liatmme ex 


waik with you a little way 
ise not to weary you with 
pression of what I feel.” 


As they walked slowly in the calin even- 


ing light along the cliff-path jast wide 
enuoug 





for two, it was a fair time to choose | 


one”’—siniling—*‘another definition of Le- 
land’s ‘party old village’ of a few centuries 
ago.”’ 
“Yes,’’ said the girl nechanically, and,as 
she spoke, tnade a distinct pouse, and stood 
watching a hovering gull suddenly pierce 
the pale gray plain before her, and disap- 
ed with as little splash asif a bullet fell. 
be waited Cutil it rose, with a little mus- 
ing swwile—**It seems cruel work to us on- 
lookers, but, of course, no: to hiin.”’ 
Keen as was Mr. Pardy’s desire to re- 
main with ber, he was tooshrewd to linger 
long enough for his presence to jar upon 
her, and 60 he held out his hand with a 
smiling farewell. She took the hand with- 
out asinile, and went on thoughtfully to 
the head of the Meriswood cove, where she 
used, speaking pleasantly to the men and 
— who were taking the empty fishearts 
down the steep and shadowy lane, or toil- , 
ing up with their ae So She was 
in no haste to reach huine, knowing so well 
what awaited her there—Mrs. Fears-Kien- | 
on’s serene and contemptuous astonish- 
ment at her curious restlessness, Mrs. Kien- | 
on’s ceaseless arguinents in favor of their 
all going abroad until the rumors born of 
the late unpleasant occurrence had died a 
natural death, and the constant deinands of 
both those ladies upon Annie's time, so as 
te make tutile all her efforts to be with 
Jovy. 

As she stood iooking afar, where the little 
tisher-fleet lay at anchor, its masts clearly 
| distinct this suininer evening, like the 
spires of alittle town, Miss Beton came 
slowly up fromthe beach, her eyes swollen 
and red with weeping. 

“I was obliged to come out,’ she said, 
ratber recklessly explanatory, a8 soon «4s 
Joy bad greeted her, and apparently un- 
aware that her cyelids betrayed her, **be- 
cauze I like to be cheerful, and Catherine is 
so miserably lugubrious to-day that I feared 
I should ery if I stayed with her. I like 
her—I do indeed, Miss Glenorris, though 
abe is rather too big and florid. [mean to 
Jike ber too’’—witu an air of sturdy de- 
fiance—“though Mr. Mortimor advised ine 
never tuo trust her, because he said he 
never could himself trust a person with 
steel-colored eyes and barley sugar hair. I 
heard from Mr. Mortimor this morning, 
Miss Glenorris, and I am sure he will be 
here to-morrow. He says he will move 
heaven and earth to do so, because I told 
him that vou wised to ineet him and speak 
tohim, and he said that he deeply recipro- 
cated the wish,and that it would be a proud 
bour when he might kiss Miss Glenorris’s 
band. But he did not recollect baving met 


'] 
' 








you before, as you fancied he nad. I think 
| he bas nota good memory. 1 have tre- 
quently thought $).”’ 
| “Never mind tim,” said Jov, with an in- 
| voluntary curl of the lip. 

“But how can | heip it?” sighed Miss 
Beton. “Pai uneoutortable ana wry. 
Of course it is ridiculous tos » Se t bis 

aving seen Mr. | a 
We esday nig wt ares 2CcCUSs 

fit. He had no business t eo aivie 
wail ng there, stening to a woman crviny, 
and po business afterwards to talk about 
what be had chanced tosee while be was 
spying.”’ 

“No; but such 4 sto. y as Lis could not 





| Chuinley 


/ sensible reason why the St. Johns should 


evervone who knows that the accepted, if | 
not the prevalent, pronunciation of Beau- | 
champ is Beechain, 

Another of the same stamp is Cholimon- 
deley. Who cin tell by what species of 
change tiis ancient and patrician uaime has | 
lost its sonorous dignity in the coumon 
pronunciation Chumley?) And yet anyone | 
who did not pronounce it Chulmley or 
would, by the initiated, be 
thought singularly ignorant of English 
personal nomenclature. 

There is, perhaps, some excuse for pro- 
noencing Mainwarning Mannering, because 
it is merely a different spelling of the same 
name. But itis impossible to advance 


subinit to be Sinjen'd, or tha Fitz Johns tw 
be Fidgen’d, even although such corrup- | 
tions ure treeiy accepted by the actual 
hoiders of the nammes,many of whom would 
listen with disfavor to the more euphovious 
and correct pronnuuciation. 

Other peculiarities of English names inay 
be briefly noticed. Beauclerk or Beauclere 
is properly sounded Boclare, In Molyneux 
the x" is retained ; itis likewise sounded 
in Vaux, but not in Des Vaux, nor in 
Devereux. 

Blount loses the and 

Siunt. Dillwyn is pronounced Dillun ; 
Sandys, Sauds: Geoghegan Gaygan; and 
Ruthven, Riven. The second syllable in | 
Waldeygrive is dropped, and the sound be- 
comes Wal’ grave. 

In Berkeley the first “e”’ is sounded like 
‘a in'tfar.’’ Thesame sound is given tothe 
‘eo in suchas Ker and Derby. This, how- 
ever, isa point which frequentiy awakens 
vigorous discussion, and itis by no means 
easy to decide upou which side thé verdict 
sould be given. 

The name Cowper is pronounced Cooper, 
This ode was accepted by the poet Cow- 


a 


is sounded 


‘ ” 
‘O, 


per, Who shows by arhyine that such was 
his idea of the sound of bis naine. 
Se ttish names, in not a few instances, 


are agreat source of trouble even to the 
Seots themselves, Majoribanks (it is im- 
possible to say whv) becoines March banks; 
Cockburn ts sounded Coburn; Strachan, 
Strawn; Wemyss, Weeins; and Glamis, 
(rlatis. 


, “Zo is a letuer that becomes lost in the 
accepted pronunciation of such Secoteh 


naies a8 Meuzies «and Dalziel, which are 
sounded respectively Mynyes and Dayel. 
Periaps the most puzziing of al Northern 
names, bowever, is Colquhoun which must 
be pronounced Kvo-noon or Ko-loon. 
M.S. 
_ —_— « > _—— 

THE SPRITE THRONG.—To protect chil- 
dreu from being stolen by any of the sprite 
throng, ignorant Welsa lolk put a kbife in 
the cliild’s cradle when left alone, ora pair 


of tongs across, bul tire best preventive of 
all ts) beapotisins. In frieslind i Bible mw 
ed underthe «a i's 1 w;:io Phe 
, »'e teas 4 are ing against 
sere 

A sf ‘ “4 the 
w rsa piece of red sper s Stuck, baving 
four words written upon it, intimating that 


Into 
little 


all untavorable influences are to 
the trousers intead of afflicting 
ebiid.- 


go 
the 


| # people ruled My a dynasty ol 
| whom, like the Phar 


| name is said ts be 


* 

Bric-a- Brac. 
Savoie Men.—lIu Nepaul, India, there 
inaclas of natives who serve as ‘“saddle- 
ten,” aud take the place of saddle-horses, 
Strapped around the waist ant fitting into 
the curve of the back is « padded ledge. It 
is supported vertically by shoulder-straps, 
The rider rests on the ledve. Ladiés of rank 
in this part of Indiaare ecrried on ‘saddle. 

women,” in the sane atyle, 
hAVESDROPPERS — The following actount 
is yiven of the origin of the term “raves 
dropper.” At the revival of Matoury, 
in 1717, « curious punishment was inflicted 
upon aiman who tistened at the door of a 
Masonic meeting in order W hear ils secrets, 
He was summarily senteneed “to be placed 
under the eaves of an outhouse while it 
was raining bard till the water ran in un- 
der the entar of his coat and out at his 
shoes.”" The penalty. was inflicted on the 
apt, and the name has continued ever 

since. 

THe Pitenern PLant.—The Island of 
Kerneo has a strange plant called Pitcher 
Plant. When flies and ants settle upon the 
edge and begin sipping the honey hidden 
there, they slip down into the pitcher, which 
has some water atthe bottom. The narrow 
funnel or the stiff hooks prevent their 
escape, and they fall into the water, As 
soon asa fly goes inthe water beyinsto flow 
from the sides of the piteher and dissolves 
the body, forming a kind of soup, which 
feeds the planta. Sometimes these pitchers 
are so large that small birds goin to drink 
and the bouks keep them in, so they die 
there. 

A Wosvrrrur Horse.—London is Just 
now uch interested ina wonderful horse 
at the circus that walks a rope at an eleva- 
tion oftwenty feet above the stage. He 
does it nightly with sober and serious pro- 
priety,exh'biting no nervousness whatever. 
A strong net is suspended beneath, and he 
occasionally stips and falis into it. He takes 
it very coolly, waite until the attendants re- 
lease him, turas and ascends the steep 
stairs leading to bis rope, and goes on it 
again with the utunst composure, At the 
termination of bis) performance he walks 
around the ring, puts bis feet apon the rim 
and receives the enthusiastic pettings of the 
ladies with evident pleasure. 

“Music oF THE Sritenes.”—Pythagoras 
was the first wie sugested the motion so 
beautifully expressed by Shakspeare— 


‘There's not the smallest ory which thou behold’ st, 
But ive bebe secetioote Like 
Still quiring te the young-eved cherubins.** 


Merchant of Venice. 


am angel sings, 


Plato says that a siren sits on each planet, 
who carol 4 uv at sweet song, agreeing to 
the notion of her own particular planet, but 
harmonizing with the oiber seven, Another 
author says that the mere proper tnotion of 
the planets must create sounds, and as the 
planets move at regular intervals (he sounds 
inust barimionize. 

How CHina oor tts Naweé.—Upwards 
of 1100 years betore Cirist the Chinese were 
kings, of 
acls ol old, there Is no 
clear history, and not until the “Chow” dy- 
nasty, B.C. 112, is there any clear history 
ofthe main Chinese state. The Chinese 
take their history back vs Lhetimne of Noah, 
This very ancient empire bas borne in ite 
ine many uatnies,for i Was a Custou when 
anew dynasty ascended the throne to give 
another name to the eopire, as Hal-que, 
Chum-que, Han-que, ete., aecoraing to the 
name of the ruling monarch. The true 
Chumque, “the centre 
kingdom of the world.” This teri was by 
usage corrupted to Chin-que, and frou: this 
word the Portuguese gave it the wane of 
China. China proper consists of eighteen 
provinces, containing 29,000,000 people, 


Fats‘ Harn.—The supply of bair which 
reaches trance frou Coina is 80 abundant 
that it can be solid for a aeoliar @ pound; but 
the tinest quality of hair—and the French 
Claims a tnarked superiority over the rest of 


| the world inthis part.cular—isinuch dearer. 


The chevelure ol a retom girk cut off the 
living sutject—tor otherwise it loses its 
gioss—imay, i very long and tine, be worth 
£iw. Gray hair is held in boner in the 
bair-inarket; suow-while bait of uncommon 
length and quality commands the labulous 
price of @240 a pound. English bar is 
allowed stand, in Puntol quality, second 
on the list; Germany is amizned the third 
place; then follow Italy, Belgium, and 
Sweden. ‘lie American vilhilo comes last 
Of all; the product which be supplies is the 
doubly false bair—the isitation of false 
hair—used for tieatrical periwizs. 


Davy Jones’ Ian kKen.—The tollowing 
explanation is givenofthe oryin and tean- 
ing ol the plirase “Davy Jones’ Locker,” 
used by seamen. The etymology seems to 
be rather fanciful, but it may be correct. 
Atany rate it willdo until a better theory 


is found. Sasnors call the sea “Davy Jones’ 
Locker,” tecause the dew! are thrown 
there. Davy #4 corruption of “duffy,” by 


which nau. ginests of spirits are known 


among the West Indias negroes, and Jones 
is a corraption Of the name of the Prophet 
Jonah, wh was thrown into the OR, 
Loeker, in seanvan's parl means any 
' “ ia orivate store, “— t at 
ot w 
sat ‘ ; yt tive ny vy 
sailors, tivie waine Davy Jones is 

hend that preswies over ail the evil spirits 
ol the sea, and is seen ir Various shapes, 


waruing the devoted wretch of deuth uf 


wee. 


et ee eo 


~ et Ate 
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BY THE RIVER. 





Only the low wind walling 
Among the leafless trees; 

dialy the sunset paling : 

Omly grey clouds sailing 
Before the western breeze. 


The girl beside the river, 

W ith strained ear and tired ej¢, 
Nor eae thecrimeon quiver, 
Nor heaid the willows shiver, 

As the low wind swept by. 


For sightand sense were roaming 
Acroues the barren moor, 

Oh, was he never coming, 

Thfough the dull autumn glooming, 
Asin the days of yore’ 


Oh, bright blue eyes that giletened, 
Oh, happy blast that rose, 

Oh, frolish beart that liggpened, 

To the faithless lips that christened 
His love the ‘‘wife he choose [** 


How ofthe turned in leaving 

For yet another kiew 
How he soothed the girlleh grieving, 
And ewore that vo deceteing 

Shoald ever cloud thetr blise! 


He left when summer sunlight 
Was tull upon the stream. 

He made his truth ber one light, 

And in the autumn dim light, 
She faced her broken dream. 


Bhe knew her idol shaken, 

She knew her trust was gone. 
What hope dead faith can waken? 
Betrayed, forget, forsaken, 

The woman stood —alone, 


Hushed was the bitter weeping, 
As ofer her closed the night: 
When dawn on Aark was creeping, 
The morning breeze wan sweeping, 
Where broad, and pure, and white, 


The lilles ewayed to cover 
The fir pale face beneath ; 
Where, painand passion over, 
Freed from a faithless lover, 
Sorrow lay hushed in death. 
oe ——— 


At Cross Purposes. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE,”” “UNDER WILD #KIES,”’ 


“ALONG THE LINE PEN. 





KIVEL,’’ ETC., ETC 





CHAPTER 1. 
ND you've quite nade up your tinind t 
accept hin, Belle!" 
“I have accepted him. Are you get 
Gag dull of cunprehension, Mary? I've 
wold you hball-a-dozen times over that I've 
acoopted him, at least, that is, I've as good 
as accepted bim.” 

J ean't believe it somehow. I can't rea- 
lize it; and you musta t be offended when 
J say that | can't reconcile myself ts the 
idea, at all.’’ 

“You're a privileged person, Mary. I 
sha’n’t be offended whatever you say,unly 
—{f wish Ioould bring you round w my 
view of the case," 

“J oughtn't be arguing against you, I 
koow. It seems like a reversal of the nat 
ural order of things for a prosy old married 
women like iveelf to be pleading the 
cause of love toa young girl who has made 
up her mind to a marriage for, conven- 
lence.”" 

“Don't look so reproachful. I daresay 
you're thinking tne the most mercenary 
jitsie monster that ever breathed ; but I as 
sure you I'm not biased by purely selfish 
wuAives in ones a he 1 shouldn't 
feel myself justified in refusing him. In the 

uliar position in which we're both placed 
Paon't think either of us would be justified 
in refusing the other.’’ 

‘The speakers were seated in the drawing- 
room ol a large, picturesque looking red 
brick house,standing a littie back ward from 
the Heigate Koad at Ewell. The lady ad- 
dressed as ‘*Mary’’ was a fair,buxom, prett 
woman of about five-and-thirty, with mild, 
kind blue eves,suuny hair curiing all about 
her forehead aud a very pleasant and sweet 
sssorutha. 

Her companion was pretty too, though in 
a strikingly different way. Bright, frank, 
giancing eyes, clear-cut refined features, 
dark curling hair, gathered up trom the 





share of the money. Any way, rumor 
pointed to Miss Cunninghain as beireon, 
and muic’s-inaking mammas of marriage- 
able sona were nut slow to detectin the 
young lady anuimbor of virtees that had 
been quite imperceptible before. But rumor 
had only got bold of one-half of the 
trath. 


When the contents of Reginald Clere’s 
will becaine public property, it was found 
that the old yentieman's fortune (a 
matter of some sixty thousand pounds) was 
divided between his son Cyril Clereand hws 
niece Belle Cunninghain on condition that 
the two young people contracted a joint 
marriage ; in default of which, the whole 
of the money, with the exception of Belle’s 
mnall annuity of forty pounds, was to be 
paid over Ww various London  corpora- 
tions. 

The match-inaking nainmas were 7 
angry when they heard about the cond 
tional nature of the will. They were angry 
with Reginald Clere, They said he had no 
business to make such a will, called bim an 
unnatural pig-headed old nan, and a Jew, 
because Le wanted to keep the whole of the 
money in hisown fainily. And they were 
angry with Belle, whom they denounced 
as an artful, scheming girl; poor Belle, 
who was about as iunocent an agent in the 
whole afiair as the man in the moon. 
Luckily for Belle she knew nothing about 
the hard things that were said of her; 
though had she known all about them it is 
doutttul whether she would have greatly 
cared. She wasan exceedingly independent 
and high-spirited young lady. 

“In the peculiar position in which we're 
both placed, I don't think either of us 


would be quite justified in retusing the | 


other,’’ said Belle. 
“Perhaps not, unless of course it was a 


mutual agreement. But Belle—] should | 


have thought better of your cousin Cyril, if 
he hadn't shown hinwelf quite so ready w 
acoest the old gentleman's terms, It's bad 
enough, a woman marrying for money,but 
in a iwnan that sort of thing is inex@usable. 


Poor women are often glad enough to ac | 
cejt anyone who can support them, and | 


give them: what every woman wants, pro- 


lection, and a home, but one @X pects a nan 


ee 


nape of the whitest veck inthe world, and | 


colled on the top of a shapely littie head, a 
complexion that beat the lilies and ruses in 
the aijacent conservatory all to pieces, a 
gracetul yet vigorous forin,a firin yet sweet 
mouth, these were the charios that had 
earued for their owner the nick-name of 
“Beiie’ Cunningham. 

Heile, alias “Lena,” Cunningham, bad 
been an orphan nearly all her life. Both 
her parents bad been carried off, within a 
few days of one another, by Roman tever 
whilst sue was yet a inere infant. 

Now the uncie, Reginald Clere, who had 
been constituted ter guardian, and with 
whou: se vad lived for over twenty years, 
was dead tov; and Kelle was jJeft, mot act 
ually friendiess and penniless, but without 
asingle biood relation ts take charge of 
her, aud powsensed of a ‘niserable pittance 
of forty pounds per annum, barely sufficient 
to keep ver from actual penury. 

People were Vastiy curious as to what 
provisions had bern inade fur Helle Cun 
itguas, on the wvocasion f her uncle's 


deaths, torthe old gentieinan who, it was 
weil known, had quarreiled with his only 
ehiid Cyril, had been the owner of a hand 


gouse fortune; and under the circunmtances 
it was not unnatural tO suppowe that Miss 
Cusnlnogbam would come in for tue lion's 


to imake his own way in life.” 
**It doesn’t seem so easy fora manto do 
that, though. Look at the number ot young 


| pen we know who are out of emplo iment 


at the present moment. Look at Cyril him- 
self! After baving been abroad all those 
years, he comes hoine without ashilling in 
his pocket, as you may say. And don't vou 
remember what Algy and Mr. Marston were 
talking about the other night? about that 
poor young fellow who pitched himself 
over Waterloo Bridge, simply because he 
couldn't get anything todo? Besides, you 
forget that Cyril would have placed ime in 
avery awkward position if he had shown 
hinmmelf a demurrer. Really, under the cir- 
cumstances, I don't see very well how he 
could have backed out of it.’’ 

There was silence tor soine minutes; then 
Mary Lambert said: 

“i wonder what induced your uncle to 
make sucha will. He must have been 
rather an extraordinary old yentieman, 
Helle.”’ 

“He had a taste for tyranny,’ the girl re- 
plied; “I wasn't in the 
when I heard about the will. 1 said to my- 
well, that’s Uncle Reyyie all over.’ Mind 
you,he wasa very kind inan,too. He would 
be kindness itself to anybody who wanted 
a friend, but he liked to be kind in his own 
way. I don't think he ever quite torgave 
Cyril for ranning off abroad in the way he 
did.” 

“Do you know what inade him run off 
abroad?’’ 

“They say he couldn't stand his fativer’s 


tyrannical ways. And do you know,Mary, | 


I can’t help thinking, that there's a little bit 
of tyranny in this will of Uncle Reggie's. 
He seeimed so pleased when he heard that 
Cyril was—was unlucky. He did indeed. 
He seemed quite pleased. I oughtn't to say 
w), iy but he did.’ 

“Very likely. He must have been an 
odd man. It was very odd of him to inake 
you promise not to go into mourning for 
bitm.”’ 

** Wasn't it?" 

“And tothbink that vou've never even 
seen this cousin of vours,”’ 

“DP shall see bins before inany hours are 
over, thanks to you, Mary,” the girl re 


plied, with a slight accession to the rich col- 


or in her check, 

“And I bope and trus*, dear, that you'll 
find bins a good fellow, and good-looking 
and all that, and that you'll like him,’ her 
friend said, with the air of one very much 
doutting tiat fact; “of course it's well that 
you should marry soon, Belle; you could 
ont goon living ona miserable forty pounds 
a year, and you seein dreadfully afraid of 
overstaying your welcome here, but I must 
aay, 1 wish it had been someone you'd 
really fallen in tove with, I believe in love 
myvelf. Itsall stuff what they write in 
bouks about ‘love buried deep in the grave 
of possession,” and ali that. Possession's a 
very good thing.’’ 

“Perhaps we shall fallin love with one 
another after ali, Cyril and I.” 

“He'lifali in love with you, I’ve no 
doutt. But you amaze ine, Belle. You 
take itt all soonwlly. I suppose that’s the re- 
sult of your French training.”’ 

“I always was accustomed to hear my 
schoolleiiows talk of the flances who had 
been chosen for them.”’ 

Mra. Lawnbert sighed. 

“PVerbaps your uncie went to ive 
France so that you might wet accustomed 
she waid I inust say it seems 


in 
Bt} 


ti the iea, 
horrible to ime, butthen I was alwavs a 
foolish sentimental women to ile end of ty 
days. I remember vetore I used to think 
that a ov.tage, of a garret, or even a work- 


SS SSRs estnsstaentieesenss 
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east surprised | 
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house ot with Alay es my companion, 
would be Elysium.” 
| The girl laughed merrily. 


**Love in a hat, eith water and a crust, 
Is—tose forgive us!—cinders—asbes—dust.'’ 


“I'm afraid 1 haven't such an exalted no- 
tion of love as you have, Mary.”’ 
She rose suddenly, stretched herself, 
glanced through the window, and walked 
| towards the dour: “it’s just struck six. I 
| expect they'll be here directly,” she said, 
and then disappeared. 
‘Ten minutes later the sound of carriage 
| wheels was heard on the gravel path out- 
| side, and Mra. Lambert got up.and went to 





| 


the front door tu receive ber husband and 


his three guesta, Cyril Clere, Belle’s cousin 
| and flance, Tom 


| man with whow the Lamberts had become 
| aequainted whilst they were on their Con- 
| tinental travels about a month . Both 

the last-named ieu were good-looking, 
| gentlemanly young fellows; but Cyril Clere 
| was retary J handsome. Mra. Lambert 
| was fain to admit as much to berself whilst 
she was shaking hands with him. 

She looked vainly in bis face and at his 
person for any traces of Boheinianism,such 
as one might pot unnaturally ex to find 
ina young man who had spent the best ten 
we of iis lite sheep-farming in the far 

ent. 


Young Clere’s face was handsome, and 


were finely shaped, and Iringed by silken 
lashes. Him hands were slender and shape- 
ly, and white like a woman's, His figure 
was slender. Beside Toi Hickson, who 
stood #ix-feet-two in his stockin 
proportionately broad,he look 
* ne par nan. 


a graceful, 


delicate almost to effeminacy. His eyes | 


ickson, a college chuin | 
of Algy’s,and Archie Duff, a young Scotch- | 





q 
lege. And farther away still, and lower 
down, lay the little ae ot Epsom, with 
its railway station easily distinguishable by 


a line of lights ; and on the left-hand side, 
fog-crowned and ghost-like,rose the faiunous 
Epsom downs. The shriek of a distant rail- 
way-whistie, the occasional roll of cart- 
wheels, the song of a group of laborers 
wending their way through the 
darkening fields, were the only Bou Lhat 
broke the stiliness. 

Reile was watching to see the lights g'eam 
out in the eollege-windows,when she beard 
voices and footsteps in the ball, The next 
minute the drawing-room door opened, and 
Mary Leinbe:t’s said : 

“Oh, here you are. Belle, dear, I want 
to introduce you to your cousin, Mr. Cyril 
Clere, Mr. Clere—Mias Belle Cunning- 
bain.”’ 





CHAPTER ITI. 


week has passed. Belle Cunningham 

wears a handsome diamond ring on the 

third finger of her left hand: and it 
has been given out to the world generally 
that the young lady and her handsome 
cousin are to be married very shortly. Con- 
gratulations yt in from all quarters. Gen- 
eral opinion i+ decidedly in favor of the 
match; and the match-making mainmas 
who have spoken briously of Belle 
Cunninghain find themselves in a minor- 
ity. Even Mrs. Lambert, with ber senti- 
mental notions about love-matches, and her 
sentimental objections to marriages for con- 


| venience, has begun to recant. She never 


and was | 


says one word against poor old Reginald 
Clere now. 

When her husband charges her roundly 
with being a turnc.at,sbe retorts by thank- 


| ing Heaven, after the manner of the Prari- 
| nee, that she is not as some people are— 


hen the gentiemen had gone up totheir | 
res ve bedrooms to prepare forthe seven | 


o’clock dinner, Mra. Lain bert tnade haste to | 
confide ber impre-~sions of young Clere to | 


| ber busband. 
“I was amazed, Alyy,’’ she said. “I never 
| expected Ww see such 4 handsome, bigh-bred 


he might have lived in 
life. He tooks like one of the curled darl- 
ings of society. Belle won't be able to help 
admiring him. Ishouldn’t wonder if she 
regularly falis in love with hin. What a 
handsome couple they'll inake.”’ 

Algy was unpacking a basket of fruit on 
the dining-reom table, and whistling. He 
slop whistling all of a sudden. 

“Oh, by-the-by.did that will ever become 
public property 7"" he a»ked. 

“How do you mean public property?” 

“Did people get to know about the con- 
tents of the will ?’’ 

“Well, yes, I'm afraid they did,’’ said 
che. “Atleast, they got atan inkling of 
the truth. That's to say, they guessed it. 
They knew that the money was left to 
Belle and her cousin,cn condition that they 
married one another, and I suppose they 
surinised the rest. Why, what made you 
ask?" 

“Oh, nothing. I was only wondering 
whether the old curmudgeon had any rea- 
|sonof hisown tor wanting to keep the 
thing a secret until the two were mar- 
ried.” 

She was rather shocked that he should 
speak of a dead person asa “curmudgeon,” 
but there was no time for reinonstrances, 
jor just then the servant caine in with the 
| dinner-cloth and plate-basket, so she inere- 
ly said : 

“You're not imagining there’s any hitch 
about the will, are you? I assure you he— 
Mr. Clere—had a highly respectable lawyer 
| to see to it, and read it out, and all 
' that.” 

“Biow the highly respectable lawyer,” 
| said Alyy, taking up the empty basket and 
walking towards the door, Then he stop 

short suddenly. “Oh, by-the-by, did I tell 


this young Clere’s ?"’ 
“Archie Duff! you don’t megn it?” 
“Yea. Itseeumthey were at school to- 
gether years ago, and they've got intimate 
again since Clere came back to Eng- 
land.” 


“Good gracious! What a sinall place the 


Lamnbert. 

Meanwhile, Belle was upstairs, engaged 
in coiling ber dark bair before the glass, In 
spite of ber assumed indifference, she was 
rather tremulous. Her cheeks were much 
| flushed, ber beart beat fast, and her hands 
| shook. 

She seanned her face in the mirror, 

louking for defects where there were none. 
| Sue sv ujected the different dresses in her 
| wards w a rigid examination, deliberat- 
ing a8 to which pretty costuine she should 
put on. Finally she arrayed herself in cream- 
colored inuslin and Jace; and fastening a 
red rome ip her belt, she went downstairs 
into the drawiug-room., 

The room was einpty. Belle walked to 
the window, which was grouped with 
flowers and terns so that it looked like a 
| little conservatory, and stood and looked 


face, nor such gentlemanly manners. Why, | 
Selgravia all bis | 
two Jast night alter you’d manawuvred to 


you— Doff turus out to be quite a pal of 


world is after ali, isn’t it, Algy ?’’ said Mrma, | 





blind, and slow of coinprebension. 

“One would think you hadn’t got any 
eyes in your head,imy poor Algy,” she says 
comnpassionately ; “do you mean to tell me 
you can’t see that they’re falling in love 
witb one another ?°’ 

“I see that you're doing your best to 
make them fall in love with one another,’’ 
says he,“but I can tell you | came upon the 


leave thei alone her in the library, 
and, Ly Jove! of alli the yoo ae 
couples! I think they were talking about 
the soil and productiveness of Ewell.” 

“Well, there’s nothing very wonderful 
in that,’ she said, with rather a crest-lallen 
air; “you know how tond Belle is of 
flowers. 1 shouldn't wonder if she’s in the 
garden now” (it was about 7.30 a.m. and 
the Lamberts were in the bedroom dressing 
for breakfast) : ‘she often gets out to pick 
the roses before breakfast. I'll look and 
see if I can see anything of her.”’ 

Al Lainbert bad just plunged his 
bands into a wasbhand basin foll of rain 
water when be heard a stifled cry; and 
looking round,saw his wile supporting her- 
self with one hand upon the Woilet-table, 
while with the other she grasped the edge 
ofthe Venetian window-blind. Her face 
was pale. 

**W hat is it 7?” he cried, catching hold of 
a towel, and hurrying to the rescue. He 
well knew her terror vf waaps. 

“No, it isn'ta wasp,” she gasped; ‘no. 
Oh, Algy, I couldn’t—if anybody had told 
me—but you look. Look in the garden. 
Look down there.”’ 

Algy lifted one of the shutters of the 
blind, and applied tis eye tothe aper- 
ture. 

There was Belle in the garden beiow, 
standing beside the flower-bed where the 
sun-flowers grew. Tom Hickson was with 
ber, bis uncovered head on an exact level 
with the tallest sunflower in the garden. 

“Well, what the dence—I don’t see— 
Belle and Hickson are having a stroll in 
~ garden, 1 suppose; that’s all,” cried 

gy. 

“He kissed ber hand just now,” 
his wife, *‘1 saw him do tt. Oh, jg oe 
right in front of all the windows, and the 
coach-house window two. Look! look ! 
He's going to do it again. She’s holding out 
her hand !”’ 

Sure enough, Belle was extending one of 
her nands to read pny ian, who bent bis 
head and touched the siender white fingers 
with his lips, 

Apparently this sight was more than Mra. 
Lambert could bear to look upon. She 
dropped the blind, and sunk down into a 
chair beside the wilet-table. 

“Did you ever see anything like it 7” ahe 
cried breathlessly. “What on earth can 
Belle be thinking about?” 

Even Algy Lambert, who always made a 
mee of never being surprised at anything, 
eg startled. But presently he began to 
augh. 

“It’s the way witb all you woinen,” said 
he. “I shall have to give Belle ahint to 
carry on her flirtations in a wore private 
spo:.”’ 

This roused his wife. 

“lL bope, Algy, that you won’t insult 
Belle by doing anything of the kind,” seid 


| She; “I daresay there was soime—some rea- 


| out. Already the dusk was beginning to | 


| fall, for it wasithe early autumn, and the 
days were getting short, and the nights 
long. A thin blue-white inist was stealing 
over the susenth, rolled lawn. The Gloire 
| de Dijon ruses were heavy with dew. The 
sun bad set, but there was a warin glow 
lingering in the western sky,and little rosy 
cloudlets were detaching the:inselves one by 


one irgin the great bank of parti-colored 
mis, wirtels forimed the sun's couch, and 
drifting siowiv away tinv pink isiands 
ar Sicsteer ern 
lt wasaq t peacefii evening, and a 
quiet, peaceiul seene. Far away, down in 


tie Valley, thew were the red-brick walis 
and bigh-peaked routs of the Epsom Col- 


son jor what we saw. I don’t believe Belle 
would flirt or do anything of that kind 
now.” 

She defended her absent friend warinly ; 
but it was clear that the little tavieau in the 
garden bad disturbed ber. 

“How fresh you look this imorning, 
Belle,”’ she said to the girl as svuon as the 
little party was asseinbled round the break- 
fast-table: “have you beea out in the gar- 
den after the ruses 7 

Belie replied pointin 
on the chiffonier. 

“Mr. Hickson helped ime gather them,’ 
she sa:d, looking at ber hostess with « frank 
direct glance ; **it was lovely in the garden 
early this morning, Mary. Ob, by-the-by, 


g toa big jar of roses 
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ay fy about discovery 
ag r. ilionentt—" 


“A disoovery nade, inean,” said 
Jeus Michmont Ti een't eben” 


“What discovery was that, Belle?” cried | 


Algy Lambert, passing the girl a cup of 


“Why. it was about sunflowers. We | 


were atthe sanflowers, admiring , 
their and the size of the flewers, | 
when I remarked to Mr. Hickson what a 


“No, not wax. Guess 
“Give it up, Belle.” 
“Well, it was ta 
like turpentine, and I made Mr. Hickson 
taste it, and he said it was tu tine.” 

‘Turpentine !” cried tour different voices 
in tour diferent keys. Mrs. Lambert was 
thinking to herself—“then Tom 
wan't Lisuities Belle’s band, after all.”’ 

“That must be why it’s considered so 
healthy to have sunflowers about a garden,” 
observed Cyril Clere. 

“Is it considered healthy to have sun- 
ones ~ ee — : 

“Undoubted|y it is,especially in any damp 
or marshy places. The sunfiower acts as an 
absorbent.”’ 

“Then the sunflower does double duty. 
It’s useful as well as ornamental.” 

“You should see tne suntiowers in Mexi- 
co and Peru. Soine of them are more than 
twenty feet high, and I’ve seen bicssoms 
quite two feet in diameter.” 

“They’re very handsome flowers. What's 
it asymbol of—the sunflower? Does any- 
body know ?”’ 


I said it tasted 


“False riches, Miss Cunningham,” re- | 


plied Archie Duff, seeing that his friend 
Clere was at a loss for an answer; “because 
don’t you see, guid, of which the sunflower 
is so suggestive, cannut oi itself, however 
abundant it may be, inake anybody truly 


rich. 
Belle happened w be pepe across the 
table at the moment,and ber eyes inet Tom 
Hickson’s, point blank. Muchto her an- 
noyance,she felt the blood rush to her face. 

“What are you gentiemen going to do 
this norning ?”’ cries Mrs. Lambert sud- 
denly ; “are you going out with the guns 
as usual ?”’ 


“I think so,’”’ her husband replied, “we 
may as well take advantage of the weather 
whilst it lasts. You'd better meet us sume- 
where later on, and Beile.”’ 

“All right. What do you say, Belle dear? 
Shall we do that ?”’ 

Belie happened to be seized with a sneez- 
ing fit just at the moment, and Mrs. Lam- 
bert took advan of the girl's temporary 


retirement behind her pocket-handkerchief 
w glance at the youug nen who might nat- 
urally be su to teel a personai inter- 


| wrath of Jupiter Pluvius,” cried Belle 


y- “Let me see, Cyril, I think vou 
Fe take some. claret, did you 


“"Thanks, yes, claret. But, my dear 
| Belle, I don’t like to see you ladies wait- 
ing upon us in this kind of fashion. Let me 
“Nonsense! Do sit stii!.” 
Ste bad dropped on one knee beside her 
| cousin, who was lounging back on the soft 
| turf, with his felt cap tilted over his 


eyes. 
“I like waiting on people, it’s fun.” 
She red out a giass of red wine and 
ittobim. “I think I should turn 
waiting-maid, if I had to earn my own 
living,” she said laughingly, and then the 
next minute she could have bitten her 
tongue out, because of the idle words. She 
flushed up, and rising hastily, went and 
bent over the hamper, pretending to be 
about for something, as an excuse 
for keeping her tell-tale tace hidden. She 
could feel, without looking at him, that 
— Hickson’s eyes were firinly fixed on 


“Those Roman chaps bad an excellent 
notion of enjoying theinselves,”’ observed 
Archie Duff, with the good-natured inten- 
tson of covering the girl’s eimbarrassinent, 
which was obvious enough to everyone 
present. “When I wasa boy at school, I 
used to think they inust have been a lazy 
set of beggars, but I never knew before 
how pleasant it isto lie stretched at full 
length on a soft, springy couch, and have 
all one’s wants supplied by fair hands,such 
| a yours, Miss Cunningham,” 

“I think we ought to ca:l Belle ‘Hebe,’ ” 
| remarked Algy Lambert; “I’m sure she 
| looks like a Hebe.” 

| “And Hebe shall never be idle in Hea- 





} ven,”murmured young Duff,as Belle caine 
| and filled his glass for hii. 

Young Duff was looking at his friend 
Clere, with curiosity, and soime-secret in- 
dignation. Why did he, the girl’s accepted 
Suitor, leave it to other men to make her 
pretty and pay her compliments, 
and so ? He had accepted the situa- 
tion, and was he nut bound to fulfil his 
part of the compact? It was true he was 
attentive to her in a fasbion; he gathered 
her flowers, be seated hiinself beside her 
at meal-tiines, he never helped hiuwself to 
any delicacy at table without first inviting 
her to ke of it with him; he made a 
point of asking ber to play and sing, and 
was assiduous in praising her perform- 
ances, etc., but—-some lines of Tom Moore’s 
recurred to Archie Duff: 


**Love will never bear enslaving : 
Sammer garments suit bim best ; 
Bliss itself is not worth having, 
if we're by compulsion biest.*’ 


Splash, down came a great drop of rain, 
as big as a penny-piece ; and then another, 





est in her reply. 

But Cyri! Clere was busy disinembering | 
a old roasted chicken, and his handsome 
face was innocent of expression. She 

lanced from himto Archie Duff. Archie 
Dutt was looking politely interested ; just 
as any guest who had no personal interest 
in the matter ! tbe expected to look. 
Then sbe glan at Tom Hickson. Ab‘ 
bere was one who was —— interested! 
Town had in the act of lifting bis cof- 
fee-cup to his lips, and was looking at Belle 
eagerly,aud even anxiously, waiting for her 
reply. 
Of hope weshall have the pleasure of 
your conpapy, Miss Cunninglam,” said 
young Duff. 

Belle assented. 

“We'll turn up with the luncheon, won't 
we Mary ? and then we shall be sure of a 
welcome.” 


Tom Hickson bad been used to shoulder 
bis gun at an age when most lads are think- 
ing about distinguishing themselves in the 
ericket-tield, aud be was considered to be a 
crack shot; but be inade a mess of it soime- 
how, that day. He blazed, and blazed, and 
that wasall. The patridges had the best of 
it so far as be was concerned. Aigy Lambert 
began to rally him. 

“Why, what’s the matter with you, Tom? 
You don’t seein to have any stomach forthe 
fray.”’ 

hey were scrambling through a hed 
at the time; the other men were a little in 
ad vance. 

“My hand’s shaky. I'm ajraid I took 
— too much coffee at breakfast,’ Tom 
repli 


Algy stared at him. 

“Never knew cofiee to inake you miss a 
bird before,"’ said be ; *‘you’il bave to look 
© your laurels, old tellow, if you don’t 
want this young Clere to cut you out. He’s | 
acieverish chap, this Clere. Who'd have | 

t that those lily-white hands of hia | 
could bave bandied agun in the way they | 
do? And besa voice too! Did you | 
hear hitn singing iu the drawing-roou last | 
night when we went out to feed the 
dogs ?” 

“I beard bim,’’said Tom shortly. He was — 
very nearly saying, “I heard the con- | 
founded puppy.” 

The morning was cold, and cisar, and | 
bright. There were no autuinn inists about, 
there was no |angourous warmth in the air, 
for a strong, easterly wind had sprung up, 
and far overhead, in the deep blue sky, 


>See 2 ese Se 2 eee 
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Diack rainy clouds were hurrying at in- 
tervals. 

I dor e the look of the sky 
Algy said t 8 wife half-an-bour later 
When the two tu adies were busy dispen- 


Sing the ounents ofa big hamper. “It’s a 
pity you sent the duog-cart home, as it turns 
out. I think we shali bave a rattling storm 
Of rain by-ani-bv.”’ 

“We've brougiit our ulsters and umbrel- 
las aad things, sv we're prepared tur the 


. 


| manner of means, that getting home. 


and then another. They were harbingers 
of the storm that was comiag. Everybody 
sprang up. 

“It may be only a shower,” cried Latin- 
bert; ‘our best plan will be to squat down 
by that hedge there, and hold the ladies’ 
umbrellas over them. Now, then, girls, 
what bave you done with your wraps and 
things ?”’ 

‘The rain came down in torrents after that 
—steady, straight, drenching rain. Ip less 
than five minutes the deep ruts in the coun- 
try roads were filled to overflowing, and. 
the landscape was shrouded in a veil of 
water. 

“We shall get nice colds, and rbeuma- 
tism, and neuralgia, by to-morrow imorn- 
ing,”’ said Mary Lambert,contentedly. She 
was sitting nestied close to her husband, 
who was protecting ber as well as he couid 
with a big umbrella. 

“Where's Belle? I hope she’s managed 
to get some shelter,” #2id he. 

“Belle’s all right. Mr. Ciere is looking 
after her,”’ replied his wife complacently. 

She was thinking the shower was rather 
a pleasant shower than otherwise. 
had done nothing else, it had given the af- 
fianced couple the chance of a quiet tefe-a- 
tete. 

Syatches of the affianced couple’s conver- 
sation came borne on the strong nortb- 
easterly wind. 

“J think the passage you reler w is 
Mill’s ‘Analysis of the fiuman Mind.’ ” 

“Ob, is it? I was laboring under the 
impression that it was one of George Heury 
Lewes’.”” 


If it} 


| cheeks delicately fi 


‘was Tom Hickson. 





Then the wind veered round suddenly, | 


and carried the words in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The wind was blowing a hurricane now. 
The sky was of a leaden hue. The angry 
clouds that had been rolling up from the 
horizon bad spread over the entire tace of 
the heavens, and there was every iimmedi- 
ate prospect of a suaking wet afternoon and 
evening. 

“It’s no use staying here any longer. 
This rain means to keep on," said Algy, at 
last; “we'd better get home before the roads 
become im passable.’’ 

But it was not an easy 
Poor 
Mrs. Lamnbert’s equanimity quite forsook 
her. She complained bitterly because her 
umbrelia bad to be lowered on account of 


the wind. She was half inclined w be 
cross with Beile, because the girl laughed 
and made a joke of the I affair 48 
th iggch Sine rather et eal Spias 4 
2 Ta 
“Just jook at B Algy saiu to his 
wife goof = KS A { ‘ 
for this bull zy about in the wind and 
rain. Her cheeks are as red as your bonnet- 
strings.” 
Onidlv enough, Ton Hickson wasthinking 
the samething. Belle, in her natty, tight 


Hiting grey « 


eee 
ee 


matter by any | 


“ 
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cape reaching down tothe waist, and a grey 
cap nestling on ber curly, dark hair; her 

inet her lips red and 
sulling, ber eyes as biack as sloes, and the 
raindrops coursing one another over the 
smooth oval of hertace. Belle wasa sight 
to make an old nan ng. 

Contrary to geueral expectation, the wind 
dropped at about 7.30 p. w., the rain ceased, 
the clouds broke up suddeuly and rolled 
away, aud then the muon rose full and 
brigut over a watery world. It was a des- 
olate scene outside: the wide meadows | vin 
ankle-deep in water, the emadtte-enisen 
lawn strewn over wich branches and twigs 
that had been fent from soine of the less 
sturdy trees, the delicate-stemimed border- 
flowers all battered and besten down by 
the wind and the rain ; but indoors, in the 
drawing-room, it was pleasant enuugh. The 
pretty room was softiy lighted by lamps 
shaded in red ; flowers and ferus lent a tra- 
grance to the air, and there was melody 
besides. Belle, at the 10 was singing 
suatches of songs and playing little bits of 
airs ; now it wasa werry tune from Madaine 
Angot, now a bit of Mendelssohn, now a 
French song, and auon one of the old 
English lads. She seemed to be too 
restiess to sing or play anything straight 
through. By-and-by, when Mary Lambert 
had taken her 
slipped ont of the room and went and 
opened the front door very gently, and 
stood on the doorstep, looking out upon the 
moonlit night. She wanted to be by ber- 
self just then. She wanted Ww think out 
the peculiar position in which she was 
placed quite quietly. She felt restless, and 
she wanted to argue herself out of her rest- 
lessness. Why was it that the bonds of 


this ment, into which she had 
entered with so much apparent oordiality, 
were beginning w press upon her now ? 


Was she disappointed in her cousin ? 
she expected—boped to fall in love with 
bim? Belle, who had assuredly indulged 
in no roseate visions of the kind, would 
williigly have persuaded herself that it 
was disappointinent because her cousin 
had faiied to nake her fall in love with bim, 
that was oppressing her spirit ; 


**But to her heart, ber heart was voluble 
Paipiog with eloquence her balmy side.*’ 


The drawing-room door opened. Soime- 
body had passed out to the hall, aud was 
coming towards her. She looked up. lt 
She could see the glad 
light that sprang into his eyes when he 
caught sight of her ; and her haart began to 
best fast. A vague feeling of alarm took 
possession of her, She plucked a rose from 
une of the bushes that were trained toclimb 








piace at the piano, she | 


Had 





up the sides of the house, and began to | 


dismeinber the flower, petal by petal, just 
a8 an excuse for keeping ber eyes lowered. 
She wished she were back ‘yain in the 
warin, sweetly-scented Hrawing-room. 

But there was nothing in the least 
alarmirg in Tom’s manner. He came and 
stood by berside, and commenced talking 
quite matter-ol-lactly about the aspect ol the 
moonlit garden and the probable extent of 
the storin’s damages, They might have 
remained talking thus for some little while, 
but Mrs. Lambert happened to miss the 
two young people, and caine out to look 
for Belle. 


“My dear child, are you mad?” she | 


cried. 
nothing on your head! Come into the 
drawing-room. You'll catch your death of 
evid.”’ 

“Nonsense, Mary. The nightis glorious. 
And you know I never catch cold,’’ the 
girl said. Sheturned and followed Mary 
Lambert into the drawing-rooin, 

“What were you and Mr. Hickson talk- 
ing about on the door-step, Belle?’ Mary 
Lambert said to her, privately, when the 
two ladies were lighting their bedroom 
candles preparatory to retiring for the night; 
“you looked as though you were flirting 
like any.hing. You must beware of Ton 
Hickson, though, iny dear. He’sanawtully 
niece fellow, a nice. dear, good fellow, and 
I’m very fond of him as you know, but he’s 
a terrible flirt. Besides, there’s been some 
talk about his being engaged toa girl living 
in Warwickshire, so it wouldn't be quite 
tair if you were tu go and unsettle him now, 
would it?” 


“Oh, Belle, standing out bere, and | 


| soft (a combination sometimes, 


eee eo 


don’t mind talking about it to me. Come, 
Cyril, don't be rusty; I'm deuced sorry to 
see your guod fortune disagree with you in 
this way.” 

Cyril Clere puffed at bis cigar for some 
minutes in silence ; then he tovk the weed 
out of bis mouth and said— 

“You mean well, old chap, 1 kaow, but I 
wish to Heaven you would.’t talk about 
my goo! fortane.’ 

“I wish to Heaven you could look upon 
it in that light.”* 

“I shall never do that.” 

“And yet this young lady—your cousin 
—_- Sree enough  turu any man's 

ead,” 

“I should think her charins enough if I 
wasn't engaged toher. Aren't you going 
to have a cigar ?”’ 

“No, not to-night. I say, what a pity it is 
Miss Cunningham couldn't have fallen in 
love with some other fellow. Then she 
inight have been willing to release you, 
don't you know, and you'd have been tree 
to marry—well—anybody you liked.”’ 

A not unnataral suspicion crossed Cyril 
Clere’s mind. 

(TO BE CON TINUED.] 
—<_ SC 

JUDGED BY THE Eves.—When the eye 
brows are far from exch other at their start- 
ing-point between the eyes, they denote 
warinth, frankness, and iimpulse—a gener- 
ous and unsuspicious nature. A woman or 
man having such eyebrows would never be 
causelessiy jealous, Eyebrows, on the 
contrary, which meet between the eyes in 
the manner so inuch admired by the Per- 
sians denote a temperament ardent in love, 
but jealous and suspicivus.: 

Eyebrows somew bat higher at their start- 
ing-point, and which pass ina long sweep- 
ing line over the eyes, drooping slightiv 
downward at their termination, show artis 
tic feeling and great sense of beauty in fori. 
The Empress Eugenie’s eyebrows are of 
this form, which gives a sweet and wistful 
expression to the face, and which some old 
writers have asserted to be the sign of a 
violent death. 

Eyebrows lying very close to the eyes, 
forming one direct clear line on strongly 
defined eyebones baving the same forin, 
show strength of will and extreme deter- 
mination olcharacter, Thissort of evebrow 
appears on the bust of Nero; but then its 
indications of determination are deepened 
with cruelty by the massive jaw and the 
development of the cheek-bone by the ear. 
This torm of eyebrow in conjunction with 
other good indications ould mean onlv 
constancy in aflection and power of 
carrying outa project despite all difficul- 
ies, 

Eyebrows that are strongly marked at 
the commencement, and that terminate 
abruptly without sweeping past the eyes, 
show as irascible and impatient nature. 

Eyebrows slightly arched show sensitive- 
ness and tenderness of nature; but evye- 
brows that are 8» imuch arched as to give 
the appearance of being raised in astonish- 
ment give an indication of a weak and silly 
nature completely without originality or 
will power. 

Eyebrows that are straight at their eom- 
inencement and are gently arched as they 
reach the temples show a pleasant coinbina- 
tion of tiruiness of purpose and tenderness 
ot heart. 

Eyebrowsthat are very much raised at 
their terinination, #0 aa to leave inuch space 
between them and the corners of the even, 
denote a person who is totally deficient in 
the science of figures, whilst eyebrows 
which lie close to the eye at their termina- 
tion show mathematical talents. 

W hen the hair of the eyebrows is ruffled 
and growing in oontrary directions, it 
denotes an energetic, easily irritated nature, 
unless the bair of such eyebrows is fine and 
but not 
often, seen), in which case this ruffled 
growth would only indicave an ardent but 
tender disposition. 

When the eyebrows are formed of short 
hairs, all lving closely together and lean- 
ing one way, it is a very decisive sign 


, of a firm tnind, and good, unerring percep- 


Belle flushed searlet. The little hand that | 
was shading the flame of her bedroom | 


candle shook visibly. For the first time in 
her life she felt au impulse of auger towards 
her kind friend. 


“You're mistaken if you fancy that I was | 


flirting with Mr. Hickson,” she said, coldly; 
“yood-night, Mary.” 


tions, 

Eyebrows that bend downward close to 
the eyes, $0 as alinost to meet the eyelashes 
when they are raised, denote tenderness 
and melancholy. The beautiful statue of 
Antinous bas this forin of eyebrow. 

Avgular, strong, and sharply interrupted 
eyebrows close Ww the eyes always show fire 
and productive activity. I have never 
seon a profound thinker with weakiy 
marked eyebrows, or eyebrows placed very 
high ou the forehead. Want of eyebrow 


| alinost always indicates a want of mental 


And then sbe turned and walked up the | 
| are to the eyes, the more earnest, deep, and 
| tirten the character; the more remote from 
| the eyes, the more volatile and less remolute 


stairs with a rending pain at ber beart, 





CHAPTER III. 


yroo:n-elect, Cynl, my oe cried 
Archie Duff, appearing suddenly in 
the sinoking-rovom, where young Clere was 
seated alone, moodily sincking the cigar in 
which he ordinarily indulged before retir- 


| ing to rest. 
Apparentivy voung Clere was in no mood 
lor o»nversation. 
“Don't 17” said he, laconically. 
“Toon t vou? N idon't.”” Duff fetehed 
a chair and sat posite his friend 
ca ' t : et talk 
arte 
4 a | A 
iea sel ~ | it ¥ if @nyayge;mment 
Cyril shifted uneasily in bis chair. 


luth ulster, with a coachinan’s | 


“What do you want to know about my 
engayvemnent, Archie? That's a subject I 
dou't care tv discuss with anybody,’ said he. 

“With anybody but ue. I kouw 


THY, you don’t look tnuch likea bride- | 


yeu i 


and bodily force. The nearer the eyebrows 


the nature. 

Eyebrows lighter than the hair show a 
weakao and indecision. Eyebrows much 
darker than tLe ha'r deuute an ardent and 
passionate but somewhat inconstant tein- 
perainent. 

Eyebrows the saine color asthe hair show 
firinrress, resolution, and constancy ; but in 
judging of the evebrows it must be re:neim- 
bered that ifftoru: and color give different 


indications, the form (as this also means 
that of the brow )yives tlre nos linportant 
bicat t os ‘ 
; vy Sec ‘ . 0 
——— s At 
bin. Mi i M 
put mtiis it y ur 1 r si Ounes are 
often caugh. in that way. “Well, Tum 
sure ['in in no danger from the money you 
give we,” replied Mrs. Minka “Ard why 


? ~ + 
**Because y 


not, pray ?’ always squeeze 
a quarter bard enough to crush ali | 
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litle out of it beflure y 


tibildaca 


A part with it, ~ 
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TiHi®& OTHER SHORE. 





RY WILLIAM MACKINTOGH, 





The mariner may picture well 
The scenes which wet his watebful gaze— 
of other lands the marvels tell 
Witch In his memory live always, 
But barks upon life's fitful wave 
That press on to the misty shore— 
And where each port's a silent grave— 
They list our eager quest no more, 


And from that shore no bark returns 
To say where reste their precious load, 
Altho’ the smitten bosom yearns 
To learn aughtof the soul's abode, 
Here Science pleads unwise and dumb 
Nor can the hazy gloom dispel. 
Then, whence may light inspiring come, 
Bince death his secret guards so well ? 


And te life's lamp quenched In the tomb— 
Were love, and hope born to decay ? 

May, Faith's bright eye breaks thro’ the gloom 
And feasts on realms of endless day. 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 








CHAPTER XXXIII—(CONTINUED.) 


THINK we all understand our = 
tions,’ continued Sheldrake, looking 
round, 


Pannell nodded, and seut a large puff of 
sinoke towards the ceiling, 

“We can let the poor beygger havea pipe,” 
he said, quietly. 

“Pipe, cywars, wine, In fact, everything 
he likes to ask for, eh, doctor ?—except lib- 
erty.’ 

“Certainly,” replied Mewburn, with an 
unpleasant grin; ‘are To shall, you may 
surely depond, spire to pains in bringing 
mv dear putrent quite to his 
senses,”’ 

“To be sure vou will, doctor, and, IT am 
quite sure, before very long. Meals shall 
be supplicd at proper hours. His digestion 
need not be studied, eh, doetor ?” 

“Oh, dear, no!" 

“Wouldn't bother hiin early this) morn- 
ing after bis journey.” 


“Then it was last night,’ thought 
Range. 
“And now he would, 1 am. sure, reel 


better tor being alone, eh, doctor 2?" 
“Yor, Quiet is indispensable.” 


——I" 11 lift away the tray.” 

Sheldrake removed the breakfast things 
to the table, while, laying down his pipe, 
Pannell approached the bed, and Iaid his 
broad hand upon Ranye’s chest. 

“Now, colonel,”’ he said,“lie dowA!” 

Range's eyes flashed with resentinent. 
They were going to bind him again, he 
thought, and thrusting the hand away he 
forgot all his mental plans of 
meeting trick with trick. 

It was a vain eflort; secured as he was 
by the strap about bis waist and those over 
his legs, he was comparatively helpless, 
and Pantell bad an easy victory as he threw 
himself forward, driving Range back, and 
lying across his chest, 

“Tie those sleeves !'" said 
iow, gruflly; and it was 
the next tituute, being «as 
bahe. 

“A little exeitable, doetor,”’ said Sheld- 
rake, finishing the tving on his side, 

“Yes, Cut he'll soon come round,” said 
Mewoburn, finishing his side tiyzhtly 

“No use to kiek, colonel,’’ said Pannell, 
rising Slowly. ‘*We're too many for you 
now.” 


the 
done, 
helpless as a 


wreat 


Five minutes alter the slatterniy maid 
caine, in obedience to a summons, and 
fetched the tray, staring round-eyed and 


open-tmouthed at Range, 

Then his visitors jeft him, and he was 
alone with the tron-barred windows, tho 
ivy strands, the spider, and his thoughts, 

“Where an LY" suid Range to himself, 
“In what part of the country ? 1 usust be 
close to Sir Harry's. It E could only let 
him know! 

“The clever scoundrels! But, clever as 
they are, I'll be too much tor them,in spite 
of their plans.”’ 

Then he recalled the fact that John 
neli’s wile was in the sane bouse with hin 
and he remembered ber threats, 

“Pish!"’ he wmuttered, alter a litthe think- 
ing. “She isa wouan, and after the first 
burst of anger will be reaay to help ine out 
of this scrape." 

“T don’t know though,’’ he added, “She 
is oneof the gang, and she is not Pan- 
nell's sister, or I might be able to deal with 
her.’ 

He lay there for about an hour, thinking, 
and at tines liardly able to realize the truth 
of his position. 

The place was wonderfully stilland when 
there was a Soundin the house it seemed so 
Strange and far off tat be felt that the place 
must be large. 

Three tines over there was a strange 
rushing and rurebling noise that puzzled 
hit, till be realize t that it was a train, and 


this set lili thinking again asto where he 
could be. Sir Har % place was seven 
miles fr t @ ! iV, and s be 

re as sat r ' ea 
fr is 

W « ~ is ) 
regular pris ake 
thein tn the wood «] type, a | sUuUDDCme 


}’} 
I’in held to if they reckon 


rissa 5 tetat 


upon getting it I’m atrant they will be dis- 
appointed. Now, then, wto wet away. 
Let ine see.) [' ve tree i worse fixes than 
this with Ui cle Wash ua i) @ line, Bb nil 





des, I'm goingto get away from bere. 
Hallo!" 

His wusings and plannings were inter- 
rupted by a curious knoching noise against 
the wainsoot or skirting-board of the next 
room,and after listening to it for a few min- 
utes be was puzzled. 

“There must be a fellow-prisoner there,” 
he thought, and ne wondered all the whils 
at the cool manner in which he seemed to 
be taking his position, ‘The wall must be 
quite thin— panelled, 1 suppose. Is it 
really meant for signals 2? Pooh! how ab- 
surd! Why, it’s somebody sweeping the 
roow.,"" 

Just then a pleasant musical voice burst 
out in a quaint West-country ditty on the 
old, old theme ; and Range lay listening to 
the words and the thumps given by the 
broom against the skirting-board. 

“Here!hi! hallo!’ he cried, at last, 
and song and sweeping caine toan end at 
once, 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
LADY FANSHAW'S THREAT. 
ARLEIGH grew calmer asthe days 





proper | 


| looking forward tothe day on 


wailing and | 


tel- 
Range, | 


Pan- | 


| look seemed to have passed away, and 


, coldness of mmanner ; but 


_ went by, but to his annoyance he 
J found that Alice avoided him. Try how 
he would he could not obtain an interview, 
for she was pitifully weak and ill, and Sir 
Harry was constant in bis attendance upon 
her. 
For some days she did not leave her room 
and all that time Carleigh was in great 


agony lest, ina fit of remorse, she should 
| confess, 


“If 1 could get at her I would strengthen 
her with a few words,” he thought; but he 
dared not write, though a dozen times over 
he went into the library for the purpose, 
and by an odd coincidence, when he did so, 
Sir Harry was there, and more fatherly and 
affectionate than ever. 

He turned to Judith for a resource, fore- 
ing himself to forget the hauuting dread of 
discovery that always tortured him; but 
Judith obstinately refused to be tete-a-tete 
with bim so pointedly that his brow grew 
damp, and he asked hitnselt whetver she 
could suspect anvthing that she shrank 
fromm him as she did. 

“Suspicion of ny own,’ he said,as he saw 
Judith go to her uncie’s side and sit and 
read to him, devoting herself to him as eon. 
stantly as Sir «tarry did bis time to Lady 
Fanshaw. 

A dozen or tnore titnes over, Carleigh de- 
terinined to go abroad, and he even went 
80 far as to begin packing ; Quit no; he dare 


pe | not. 
“Then, my dear Jack, will you kindly | 


“She could not be trusted,”’ he said, wip- 


ing his dewy face; “I must stay and watch 


her. My presence will act asa seal to her 


| Jips. Weak woman is very weak when there 


is noone by to guide.” 

It was getting rapidly on towards the first 
of September, and Sir Harry was eagerly 
his ward's 
account, Partridges forined the subject of 
couversation in the billiard-rooin, with Sam 
Burton summoned and questioned as to 
the prospects of sport; and as the days glid- 
ed by Carleigh grew tnore at ease, 

He was ready to sturt nervously when 
one evening, over the wine, Sir Robert said 
that it was rather strange that Ringe had 
never written, and Sir Harry said, very 
haughtily, that Mr. Range could please 
hitmselt, 

That night Lady Fanshaw had been 
down to dinner, looking pale and = statues- 
que. She too had started when Carleigh 
had spoken to her gently and in syimpathe- 
tic tones, while, when he at last found an 
opportunity in the drawing-room, be said, 
softly : 

“You are better now, Iam glad to see It 
was a great shock to your nerves, but) you 
must bearit like a woman of the world. 
Let ine see you to-morrow,” 

Ile leit ber directly, for be saw 
dith’s eves were tixed upon him; bat) he 
did not tail to notice Laivy Fanshaw’s look 
of horror, and he strolled out into the gar- 
den to calin bimsel!l down. 


Hie waited about the next morning, de- 


| sesstan asmniie. “I shall be botter. 1 am 
bette: 








i he said to himself. 
that Ju- ; 


Clining Sir Harry's invitation to ride out 
With hinesand Sir Robert, thinking thas 
Alice would be sureto take advantage of 


| the opportunity, aud be wailing outon the 


grounds, 

To bis great delight, when the prancing 
borses Caine round,be saw athird with side- 
sxddle. 

For a few minutes he felt in doubt lest at 


| night be for Lady Paushaw, but, ou cross- 


ing the hall, be saw Judith coming down, 
lookin. very charming in ber riding habit 
and soft felt hat, though the bright, merry 


bad grown serious of tien, 
This seemed suspicious 
his peculiar frame 


to Carleigh, in 
of tind ; so cid her 
he wSstiied an 
easy-going lightness of speech as he chatted 
to ber till Sir Harry and Sir 
from the library. 

“What a fellow you are, George!" sid 
Sir Harry, aside, to his ward. “Way don't 


- 
f 


“Bat, mv dear bov, you have been out of 
korts ever Since Rance lett us so suddenly. 
That night, you know. | saw the change in 
you next morning.” 


‘Oblit’s amere o tiling said 


| slight rustle made = hirr 
she . 





——— 


— 











<-- 


r. I won't doctor now.” 
Ge, feel like getting over it, my dear 
20h, yes! much better.” 

“And you promise me tbat if you are 
not right in a day or two you will Lave ad- 
vice? 

“Certainly. There, the thought of hav- 
ing the doctor has made ine feel better ai- 
ready. Al! you wight bave let ine do that 
Sir ct.” 

“You are always behind with her, 
George,” said Sir Harry, reproachfully, as 
his attention was called by the captain's 
words to Judith being lel ped into the sad- 
dle. 

Carleigh’s eyes flashed with satisfaction 
as he saw the party ride off ; and as soon as 
they bad passed out of sight he went to the 
other side of the house aod walked up and 
down on the lawn for a few times, hum- 
ming loudly a few scraps of one of the duets 
he had been in the habit of singing with 
Alice, and then,in full view of her window 
he walked gently down the garden, stop- 
ping here and there as if examining the 
flowers. 

“She will come to-day,’’ he said to hiim- 
self, tora —s of certainty inspired the 
words, and the feverish color came into his 
cheeks as bis thoughts ran upon the borror 
of their last meeting, though they were 
mingled with a kind of triuinph as be telt 
that the bond that bound them now was too 
strong to be broken. 


“She has more real courage than I gave | 


her credit for,” he thought. “She is not so 
weak a woman as I used to believe. So 
much the better; and when at last she 
leaves him in obedience to my will—for sbe 
is nine——” 

He paused, for on the other ,side of the 
thick yew hedge that separated the lawn, 


where he was walking, from the flower- | 


garden, he heard voices. 

Only thase of the Scotch gardener, Mac- 
pherson, ana one of his twnen; but the 
words seemed alinost to turn Carleigh to 
stone. 


“I've never made out what becoine of | 


that spade, Tom,’’ said Macpherson. 

“Ay, it be strange,’’ said the man ad- 
dressed. “It weer hinging oop i’ toolhaus, 
I'll tek my oath it was, torI putt it theer 
ivsen.” 

Carleigh did not stop to bear more, but 
went away with his beart beating, and 
thinking of bow often a murder bad been 
discovered through some trivial 
that kind, 

“Curse the spade !"’ he said to hiinself:; 
and as he walked about he deterinined to 
seta sinail thin saw, one of those used by 
carpenters for cutting curves, and easily 
carried 


down, 

“I could burn the handle then,” he 
argued, “and then there will be no tear of 
its being found.” 

As it was, he felt that at any time Mac- 
pherson and his men might come = it 
when making some alteration at Sir Harry’s 
wish, Ad how near they had been 
tinding it already he shuddered to think. 

He sauntered here and there for quite a 
couple of hours, but there was no sign of 
Alice, and at last,unable to resist the attrac- 
tion that drew him there, he took the path 
that led to the Wilderness, red through 
the rustic gate, and was half way down to- 
wards the little landslip when be saw, just 
Lefore him, seated upon a twig, the same 
large-eyed robin watching biin intently. 

He started violently as he saw the bird 
Hit from its perch and go down by the 


bridge and settle, waiting, apparently, for | 


thin to join at. 

“What a coward and idiot lam growing!” 
“1 shall take to believ- 
ing next in metempsychosis, and that fel- 
jlow’s soul is in the bird.”’ 

He roused bimself aud went over the 
bridge, but altered his mind, and came 
back te go down the little fern-hung track 
by the water,foliowing the tiny streain that 
flowea round the great block of stone and 
soil that he had brought down, They were 
already brightened by the shrubs and planw 
Sir Harry had ordered there, while just at 
the turn, in a sheltered corner, looking 
righi up inte the wood, be bad hada rustic 
seat fixed in the niche of rock facing the 
Slip. 


Carleigh walked slowly on, watching the | 


changes in the place, and feeling satistied 
that there was not the slightest likelihood 
now of a discovery of the crime, when a 
start, and he ut. 
tered an exclamation, balf of wonder, balf 


_ ot joy, as be saw Alice shrinking back in a 


i 


corner or his seatas if in the bope of bis 
passing her unseen. 
“At last!” he cried, htrrying ‘o her side. 


| *) knew that you would come,” 


Robert came | 


you get a horse and come? Weshail take 
| the Brackley road, and we'll gposlowly till 
| you overtake us. You are neglecting Judy | 
horribly.” 

“Not this morning,’ replied Carleigh. 
‘“*)"in a tut feverish, A litthe touch of what 
] caught at the Cape," 

“There, I said so to iny brother Let one 
isk Murray tocome and see 

n nseinse ! Oh. po | s 4 ip 4 
\ | better to-«! " ” 
11M ring 1 sha be st poed for th } ~ 
N », I shall just sta while, and it w 


Carleigh 


“Don’t touch ine!’ she cried, hoarsely ; 
ond her eves were fixed upon him with a 
horror he cculd not misinterpet. 

“Oh, nonsense ! Alice—iny own love!” 
he whispored, passionately ; and be caught 
her hand in his, 

It was bul fora moment, and then she 
had snatched itaway, and nade a blow at 
him as she would have struck at soine pois- 
onus reptile, 

“[ say, don’t touch me !"’ 
howrsesl y. 


‘Hiow 


she cried again, 


nv ». be so tool 


oe’ | 
There, | 


180) ibe W LISp- 


Ath ol 


Ls it caused tne death «! 

who ties there,’’ she cried. 

“Hush! hush!’ 
rand 2°’ 

“No,” ashe said, sternly; 

at her be thought she bad uever looked so 


poor fellow 


ne hissed, Are you 








thing of | 





mside the coat. With this he | 
could go some day and saw the handle off | 
close to the block of the stone that held it | 


to | 


you go. 


indashe gazed | 


beautiful befure. “1 was mad, but now I 
ain sane,”’ 

“Alice ! love!l”’ he whispered, “be rm ae-n- 
able—be sensitie. J could not help nu. It 
was iny life or his. It was that or utter de- 
struction. You de net knuw—you do int 
think of what I suffer.” 

“You suffer!’ she cried, scernfully. 
“What are your sufferings to wine ?”’ 

“Well, we both suffer in our ivve,"’ he 
wh red, as he again tried to catch her 
band in his, but without success. 

“Ob love !’”’ she echoed. ‘Our hate!’’ 

“You have struck me; now you are pierc- 
ing ne with your cruel words,” he whisp- 
ered. ‘I knew you would come, and vow 
you must—you shall hear ine."’ 

“Come ?” she said, “bere? I chose thi- 
aw‘ul place, the scene of iny crime ani 
yours, I felt that you would shun 

” 


it. 

‘Bat my instinct told me that the woman 
I love would be here, and I caine. Alice, 
darling, no more ofthis folly. We are 
alone. Wecan now decide upon our fu- 
ture. Listen to me—imy own !’ 

“Our tature !"’ she said, bitterly. “I bave 
aecided upon inine.”’ 

“And you wi!l leave here with tne ?”’ 

“Answer me,” she said. “‘Why have vou 
not fled from this scene of ny degradation 
—of vour crime ?”’ 

“Fled? Without you!’’ be echoed. 

‘Til tell you,” sne continued, ignoring 
his words. ‘You feared that I should, 11: 
my abject weakness, betray your terrible 
secret; that I suould reveal it in some bys- 
terical fit of terror.” 

“Well, yes,”’ he said, smiling grimly. ‘I 
confess I did fear that, till I bad seen vou 
and strengthened you by what I meant t» 


| say.’’ 
‘Have no fear,”’ she said, coldly. ‘I was 
a weak, foolish girl then. I did not realiz+ 


my life. Now I am a woman—a stern wo- 
tnan who can be trusted.”’ 

“And inore beautiltul than ever,’’he whis- 
peredi. ‘Alice, 1 do trust you as I love you 
more than I can say. Now listen.’ 

**Now listen to me, cold, selfish, black- 
hearted traitor! I meant to meet you 

“To call me cruel names like this. Well, 
I’ll bear theim,’’ he said; ‘‘tbe reconciliation 
will be more sweet.”’ 

“To meet you and tell you how I have 
awakened from my silly girlish liking tor 
your base flatteries. I did not realize the 
the precipice by whose side I walked til! 
deciared yourself as you did—till you 
showed me the blackness of your vile 
heart. Now, I thank God,I see you in 
your true light as the would-be traitor—the 
traitor iv hearttothe man whose tender, 
chivalrous love tor you bas been that of a 
fatner.”’ 

“Oh, Alice! my darling !’’ 

“Silence, wretch!"’ she cried. ‘Hear 
what I bave tosay. Wecannot undo that 
sin—we cannot bring that poor fellow ts» 
life ; but we can repent.” 

‘Repent forslaying a iwiserable spy in 
self-defence !’’ 

“Spy ? A man who was ready to defend 


' tuy honor for my husband’s sake.”’ 


**Pish ! These are heroics.”’ 


‘Listen to me,’’ she continued. ‘‘I yo to 


' my husband huinbly, in the patient hope 


that a life of devotion may do something to 


_ atone for my share in your cri‘ne. As for 


you—you will leave this place, never to en- 
ter it again.” 

“Yes,”’ he said, “‘with vou.”’ 

“With me? Man, I tell you that I would 
not have believed a woinay could have had 
such loathing and batred for one of God's 
creatures here on earth. You talk to ine of 
love, of making me the companion of your 
fligut—you, the cruel, remorseless wretch 
who could commit that crime and then go, 
calin and smiling, to Judith Nesbitt’s side 
and talk to ber of ber lover's absence !”’ 

“They say that walls have ears,’’ be said, 
fiercely. “Tiere may be otber listeners 
among these trees. » you wish me to do 
some other deed to prove my devotion—to 
save your good name ?”’ 

She shuddered. 

“No,”’ she said, bitterly. “I wish you to 
leave this place, to cease to torture ne with 
the horror of your presence.”’ 

“Then you are afraid that | shall triumph. 
Alice, you love me.” 


‘Love you !"’ she said, fiercely. ‘I love 
my husband, and I know it now—his gen- 
erous, noble beart—hiim, so brave and true! 
—and it is because I know that it would 
kill hitn to find that the woman be has wor- 
shipped as an idol isthe despicable, guilty 
wretch I am,that I refrain from telling bim 
all. I would spare him, too, the know!l- 
edge -hat his adopted son is a man utterly 
devoid of honor, and a murderer.” 

‘*‘Mind what you are sayiug,’”’ he cried, 
fiercely. 

“I know what I am saying, and I bid you 
inake some excuse; change into a regiment 
on active service ; go abroad and expiate 
your crime—or try to, as a brave man 


' should.” 


“Will you go with me to some land where 
in our love, we can forget these sad inis- 
eries ?"’ 

“Silence !"" she cried,imperiously. “I bid 

” 

“And if I retuse ?”’ 

“You dare not.”’ 

‘“*] dare,’’ he cried, angrily. 
unconditionally refase."’ 

‘I have told you that your secret is safe 
with n.e. 

I tell you that, unless you consent to fiy 
with me, I stay here tiil you do. You do 
not know your iman, Aliee. I have told 
you I lore you—-] have done this thing for 
your sake ; and do you think that now I 
ain willing to give up my reward ?” 

*You will go.” 

*‘l will not go !"" he cried, 


“I utterly, 


“You do not 


know—how should a weak, ignorant wo- 
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you are nine whenever | like to claim you 
as my own.”’ 

“and I tell you,” she said, standing be- 
fore him, now eas ashes, but with her 
eyes con sand as firin as the rock tht 
ovvered the dead imxun man’s bones, 
“I tell you what I ain not so hel pless as you 
think. Women, even in their weak- 
ness, can be strong. Now, George Carleigh, 
listen to me. Go, and I keep your secret ; 
stay here, and that innocent girl 
with words of love, to murder ber young 
life as have murdered mine——” . 

“Halhbal’ he laughed, ogly ; and 
there wasthe old ugly twitching of his 
handsome face. 

“Jealous, then !”’ 

“Jealous ?’’ she retorted. “You do not 
think me so weak, | say, approaci: her with 
your false love, or touch, or say one more 
such word to ine n as you have said in 
the and take the consequences.”’ 

“The consequences ? And what may they 
be ?” 

“The trial 
crime.”’ 

“Which you would share.”’ 

“Well,” she said, smiling, “‘what then ? 
Havel not ear-ed them wel! ?” 


and punishment of your 


“What will you do then?” he said, laugb- | 


ing scornfully. ‘Send for the police,and say 
n Carleigh was attacked by a scoun- 
drel, and in the struggle that ensued the 
wretched spy was slain 7” 
“] shali go to ~ dear, brave lord——” 
“What sickly folly !’’ 
“And lay bare the secret that is killing 


“You dare not !’’ ‘ 

“I will,’”’ she said, in a Jow, calm voice,as 
she crossed ber hands upon her breast, and 
he read her deterinination in her eyes as 
she raised them towards heaven, and added 
in a tone full of the soleinn awe she felt 
for her oath—“I will, so help me God!" 

She stepped towards hiin as she finished, 
and he it. voluntarily drew back to let her 

and stood watching her till she was 
out of sight ainong the bushes, and he was 


alone. 

“Curse her!’’ he exclaimed, at last. 
“Pooh ! what folly, heroics! She has not 
recovered froin the shock. 

“What if I were to go?’ he said. “To 
take her advice. Better than this life of 
misery and suspicion. 

‘“‘No,”’ he muttered, as he raised his eyes 
and saw the little robin watching hiin from 
atwig hard by. “There's a something here 
that seeus to hold ine. I could not go!” 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
CONVERSATION UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


ANGE listened for some moments, and 
all reinained still. 

“I've scared her away,’’ hesaid. “I 
wonder whether it’s the girl who brought 
the breakfast ?’’ 

He siniled, in spite of his troubles, as he 
recalled ber appearance. 

“Is anyone there ?”’ he said, after awhile. 

‘‘Yes,sir,I’m cleaning Mr. Frank Range’s 
room,” came faintly from the other side ; 
and as far as the prisoner could tell it 
seeined to hitn that someone was speaking 
with lips close to the panelled partition 
which had been papered over. 

“Was it you that brought iny break fast?”’ 

“Yes, sir, please.” 

“Look here,I want to ask you some ques- 
tions,’’ said Range. 

“Ob, no, sir! please, I dursn’t stop, sir, 
Mr. Range, sir, would be so angry if he 
knew.”’ 


“He does know, and he is not angry, my | 


girl’ I am Mr. Range.” 

“Oh, you are, are you, sir ?”’ 

“Yes ; and look here, my girl, don’t you 
be afraid,and you shall be well rewarded.” 

“Thankye, sir ; but please, sir, are you— 
are you-——”’ 

“Am I what?’’ cried Range, turning up 
his eyes,and trying to stare over his head at 
the place wheuce the voice caine bebind his 


“Are you tied up tightly ?” 

“Yes; horribly.” 

“And you’resure you can’t get away ?”’ 

“Yes, of course.”’ 

“That's a coufort,”’ sighed the girl, who 
had see:ned to shrink from the wall. ‘*You 
arn't very mad just now, are you, sir?”’ 
“Mad ! No, “f course not,” cried Range, 


with an involuntary shiver. “What made. 


you think I was ?’ 

“Master and missus both said you waa, 
sir.’’ 

“Well, never mind them: Iam not. 
Now, listen to me, and answer me directly, 
there’s a girl. Where am I?” 

“In the big, top back rooin, sir, at the end 
of the pussage.”’ 

“No, no!” said Range. ‘What house is 
this?’, 

“The Red House, sir. It’s been empty 
ever 80 long, till master took it.”’ 

“Exactly aud where does it stand? What 
Piace is this ?”’ 

‘Northall, sir. 
“Northall ? 


x . * 
where 8s that 


‘I thought everybody know where 
Northall was, sir. Close by Hanwell, sir 
where the inad people are.”’ 

“Why, we're ciose to London!” said 
Range, in astonishment. 


“Oh, no, sir! it’sa long way—eight or 
uine miles, or tnore.’’ 
“Are we near to the road ?”’ 


escape. Everything bere was to bend tw 
that end, and sohe lay pertectly still, listen- 
ing, and feeling that it might be of some 
use to make this girl ‘is ally, and certainly 
wise to keep it a secret that he could so 
easily communicate with her through the 


partition. 
That she was kindly dimposed towards 
bim she had, shown by her conversation, 


natural enemies she Lad also shown by the 
eager way in which she had resumed her 


as she « footsteps. 
Range lay thinking over his position. 

“It will be horrible to be kept a prisoner 
here,” he thought. “More horrible to be 
beaten by a gang of swindlers. I'll stand 
out through itall. They shall not win.” 
His meal seemed to have a wonderful effect 
upon him, pels strength of mind and 
body ; and as the latter was completely im- 

the former, which was free, 
more active as he set to work plan- 

— some means of escape. 
| “It is only a matter of time,’’ he said, 
alter some consideration. ‘Svoner or later 
| it I keepon the watch, I must finda way 





out. They’ll keep me bound and lockea 
up, but they are certain some day to make 
a slip, and then is my opportunity.” 

He lay and listened to the distant rumbie 
of acart, which grew plainer and then died 


a train, and after that sileuce, everything 
seeming wonderfully still. 
The silence was broken at last by a noisy 


=< ws who settled upon the 
wi w-sill and kept up their lively chirp 
ing. 

a those sparrows interested hii, 
and, for the first time in his life, he began 
to thoroughly understand how it was that 
prisoners of whom be had read caine w 
make pets of mice and rats and spiders. 

The window was open, and the pert little 
i fellows set up their feathers and shook thein, 

after ng of a dust bath, and then 
plumed theinsel ves, chirping pleasantlv the 
while, their round dark eyes shining in the 
sun, which added a gloss to the chestnut 
and brown and grey of their feathers, till, 
as he watched them, he came to the conclus- 
jon that, after all, a sparrow unsullied by 
the London sinoke was a very pretty bird. 
“Better have been a sparrow,”’ he said, 
‘laughingly. “I don’t know, though; I 
| dare say plenty of young cock-birds have 
_ their love troubles, and their Sheldrakes, 
| Mewburns, and Pannelis inthe shape of 
hawks, guns, and traps, and their fair 
| Sarahs in the guise of cats. 1 don’t suppose 
| a bird's life is perfect.”’ : 
Just then there wasa loud fluttering of 

wings, the sparrows flew off, and all was 
| still once more. 

Range made afresh examination of his 
| room as far as his constrained position 
|} would allow, and noted everythinz—the 
| simple furniture, the pictures again, the 
| door and windows, and his eves rested long 
upon the bars. 
| 





“Well,” he said, at length, “men who 
have been kept in prisons have before now 
inake their escape. Why should not 1?” 

As if he expected that he night get away 
at once, he began t strain and drag at the 
strait-waistcoat to tree his hands, and, after 


hot, with a feeling akin to adimiration of 
the ingenuity of the contrivance which, 
while it was light and seeined to be frail as 
opposed to a strong inan’* muscles, was in 
effect as strong in its way as iron tetters, 

So far be feltno horror at) bis situation. 
Despair had not been evoked, but lay deep 
down ip the gloom of the caverns of bis im- 
agination. In fact, to Range, in this staze 
of his imprisonment, ihe whole affair wore 
something of the aspect of an outrageous 
practical joke of which he was the vietin. 

The other poases of linpression were to 
come. ° 

The day wore slowly on as he lav there 
| stretched upon his back, feeling rather 
weary and cramped. He bad had nolunch, 
but then breaktast had been very late, so he 
was not surprised ; bul it was getting well 
on towards evening, and in spite of bis 

ition be wanted dinner. 

“It’s their turn now,’ he thought; ‘and 
| they have the best of the game; bur ny 
| deal must come and then——"’ 

He had not made up tis inind what was 
to happen then, and there was no hurry, so 
| be lay and listened. 
| All at once a low whistling reached his 
eer, coming and going, and accompanying 
a heavy step on a gravel walk. 

The air was familiar. It was one he had 
often heard in the West, and after a time 
the whistling ceased, and snatciies of the 
song of which i: had been a rendering 
floated up, trolled in a big bass voice that 
be recognized as Panneli’s. 

“My big brother!” said Range, with fa 
scornful laugh. “Shall I hail bius and say 
I'm hungry ? No, I’m their prisoner 





ancl 


thev shali feed ine as they please 
“4 cme Heavens ' ‘ e ad 
iving lister g for al er Da 
rid : * “ 
Rid mm? Yes, he f asf 
Dul it was dawning upon | 


Sarne wis pr sith 1) Was very tere 
that the slinplicity of tle precaut 
these mnen Stainping Lit a8 ontol tis 
mnind gave them tremendous power, a | 
i wade isl 2 prisene r 


it 


Sibu Slivui iJ 


in bis head at this time, and it waz to. 


and that she looked upon his captors as ber | 


away. Then there was the rushing noise of | 


a good deal of trying, lay still, panting and | 


to my future, and set me, somehow, to fight 
like aman; and fight I will, if it’s to the 
very death.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_————ED> 6 


Armovt Vaccination.—Edward Jenner 
the diseoverer of vaccination was born, in 
England in 1749. He was apprenticed to a 
doctor and afterwards came to London. 
After taki bis > he returned to 
his native place, and it was here that he 
practised his profession, and also inacde that 

reat discovery which has proved such an 
nestimable benefit to mankind. His life 
sped tranquilly on amidst the rustics he 
| loved so well until the year 1823, when 

death somewhat suddenly terininated his 
earthly career. 
As the village 


and neighborhood ina 
was mostly a grazing cou.try, be was 
thrown inuch amongst ftariners and their 
servants. Atatime when smallpox was 
raging among thei, his attention was at- 
tracted by hearing a milkinaid say that she 





| therefore smalipox wouldn't burt her. 
was much struck with this remark ; and on 
making inquiries, he found it was a cormm- 
mon belief about there, that whoever 
caught this disease froin the cows was not 
| liabie to take smallpox. 

With that talent for close observation and 
investigation which distinguished him, he 
pondered much over this remark of the 
milkmaid’s, and by careful experiments 
elaborated the life-saving truth, that 
cowpox might dissemina' from one 
human being to another to the alinost total 
extinction of smallpox. 

The eastern practice of inoculation was 
first made known in England by Lady 
| Wortley Montagu, who was the wife of an 
| esnbanmndar at Constantinople, where she 
| had seen it tried with good effect. Inocula- 
| tion consisted in transferring the matter of 
| the smealipor pustule from the body of one 
suffering from the disease to that of one 
not as yet afflicted by the disease, 
fact that the forin of sinallpox thus cominu- 
nicated through the skin was less severe, 
and consequeutly less fatal, than wher 
taken naturally, as was abundantly proved. 

But, unfortauately, inoculated sinall pox 
was a8 infections asthe natural sinallpox—- 
this fact forming the reat distinction 
between inoculation and vaccination. The 
inoculated person becaine a centre of infec- 
tion and communicated it to inany others, 

It was on the lith of May, 17#6—a day 
which is still commemorated in parts of 
Germany as a festival—that a boy was 
vaccinated with matter taken from the hands 
of amilkmaid. The disease was thus coin- 
municated to the boy, and he passed through 
it satisfactorily. But now caine the anxious 
and critical trial for Jenner. The same boy 
on the Ist of July to!!owing was inoculated 
| with the smallpox virus, but he did not 
take the disease. In 1708 Jenner published 


ee 








which Jenner served his apprenticeship | 





had once caught cow pox froin the cows,and | 
He | 


adhere. 

Rust.—In order to keep machinery from 
rusting take one ounce of camphor, dissol v- 
ing it in one pound of melted 1; take off 
the scum and mix im as much fine black- 
lead as will give it irem color. Clean the 
machinery and smear it with this mixture. 
After twenty-four hears rub clean with «ft 
tinen cloth. It will keep clean for months 
under ordinary cireum-<dances. 


THe Jar or Macnixnery. — Where 
several small mechines are running at the 
same time the jar of vibration may be pre- 


vented by first aseertaining with the aid of 
a spiritlevel the exact pannt of vibration in 
the frame work of each machine, and 
then, by drilling small holes, introduec- 
ing plugs of seft bar lead and riveting them 
in. 

SaAFrETY.—The greatest precaution against 
fire has been takem af the new theatre, in 
Nice, Italy. There is an iren curtain which 
drops by touching a button. There is a 
large reservoir of water, and, in addition to 
the gas, oil lamps are kept burning, «0 that 
the theatre will net be in total darkness in 
case the gas should ge out. No performance 


is to be given witheut the presence of a 
| corps of firemen. 
RoLLeER SkKatTex—The wood parts of 


Itis a! 





ois first pamphiet on the subject, and later, | 
in the first year of the present century, he | 


wrote that it was “too manitest to admit of | 


| controversy, that the annililation of the 
sivalipox, the most dreadful scourge of the 
human species, must be the final result of 
this practice.” 

Soor after this, a parliainentary Comunit 
tee inverstivated and reported on the new 
discovery in terms of the most emphatic 
approbation ; anda declaration was signed 
by seventy of the chief physicians and 
surgeons in London expressing their confi- 
dence in it. 

Jenner’s essay which explained 
disoovery bad in the meantime been trans- 


rolier skates are made of boxweml, the 
same as that usexd im making wood engrav- 
ings, Hoxwoesl was mever very plenty, 
and the roller skate «raze has sent its price 
away up out of reach of the wood engravers 
who are groaning and wishing the craze 
would abate or soame ome would discover a 
substitute for bexweesd Their business is 


| seriously affected. 


Woop Statix.—Te render new wainscot 
ing and oak furniture dark and give it an 
antique appearanes, ammonia, says a high 
authority, is the cleanest, best and cheapest 
material that «an te used. The liquid 
stains commonly asd ramse the grain of the 
wood, whereas in the use of ammonia it is 
simply the fumes that «dor, and do it so 
completely that it ix difficult to tell whether 
the wood is really mew of old. 

Rats.—A Phileleiphian is said to have 
got rid effectually of rat« that he did not 
want to use arsemie om, im this wav: “He 
mixed two parts «f sweetened flour with 
one part of plaster of paris, placed the cake 
in a dish, am! a basen of water beside it. 
The rats eat, drank and were merry. The 

aster of parm set im their stomachs and 
Intestines, and thes «al no moren it was a 
way of plugging up. met the rat holes, but 
the rats themselves <A fortnight after- 
ward You saw the peer stary ed rats creepin 
about. You eould knock them down with 
astick. It was cruel, but effective.” 


—x_> o>... 


| Farm and arden. 


BRAINS. —Lewek for terainsas well as feet, 
limbs or te«tvy whem buying ahorse. An 
animal that is sound im every member, but 
has not a level hes. never a pleasant 
horse, and seldean a valuable one. As 
much variety @xists among horses in re- 
gard to sense as is found in the human 
family. 

(RASS. 
low values of gras 
seems to have a Steady 
value which does not decline 


i“ 


No ome bears canplaints of the 
many form. ‘{srass 
and substantial 
because of a 


| surplus praduet and which may be turned 


| from one tise 
| And 


aivantage. 
but 


with 
exhaust, 


te amAlhis r 


its growth «dees mest 


| rapidly itnproves, the sal 


lated into several foreign languages, and | 


had als» found its way to America, where 
President Jefferson vaccinated, by the help 
of bs sons-in-law, about two hundred of 
his friends and neighbors. From this time 
lorward, vaccination may be said to have 
taken a firm hold of the civilized world, 


_— - 
THEATRICAL Mission.—London has a 
theatrical mission whose object is the wei- 
fare of those who twnake their livelihood on 
(the stage. The chiliren—girie from the 
tender age of Zt. 15 vears—are interested 
in their own reours in a distinct part ol the 
building, with scrapbooks, gamesand other 
innocent employinents. About 5000 young 
women have become members, tiius Com- 
ing under friendly character oversight. 
Evangelistic services also are held. The 
reading roows and other resorts have been 
a yreat boon WH alarge number of young 
women , who, In consequence of living ata 
distance from their places of enyay ‘iment, 
would otherwise have been obliged lo spend 
the long intervals between rehearsals or 
morning engagements and evening perfor- 
irances In green-roon.s, and public houses, 


Londen has 24,000 people whew yet their 
living by appearing in public on the stage. 
en + Sol 
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presentiv “Ov a, I did,’’ persisted the 
twev wing a big cloud; “thats (he way 
they cure prize’ —"Smoke on, then,’ 
juickly replied the old lady; ‘*tuere’s Bolne 

ud i" | ) u yet.’ 


By tearning carbolic acid, sul 
turpentine in a closed poultry- 
ing the smoke contined for 
two hours, the ami vermin will be de 
stroyed. These whe try the remedy niust 
be cautious and se that all cracksare closed 
and also to he eareful in reward to the fire,in 


VERMIN. 
‘wane and 
rouse, and ke ° 


iv 


order to avoid a oomflagration. 


LIME AND Feees—The lime process of 
keeping eg is te take one pint of salt and 
one quart of fresh lime and slake with hot 
water, When slacked aid water to make 
four gallons When settled pour off 
the liquid gently mteastene jar. Then 
with a dish plaee the « in, dipping the 
4lish after it fili< with liqguid,so that they 
will roll out withe racking the snell; for 


weil 


+r 
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tlhe 


if the shell is crackest the exx will spol 
Put the eggs in whenever you have them 
fresh. Keep them: eovered ina cool place 
pnd they Will keep fresh for one vear. 
WaATkERING Hox=<es—Bearing in mind 
that the stomach of a bors is sinall in pre- 
portion to the size of hus frame, he requires 
feeding often. ame. tiheuwgh three tities a lay 
is suiflicient, foear Cisse ts leeties Tt onlihe 
hhtinian beings, heres stecmald ritik teefeore 
they eat, bees “ing mforma- 
tion of the hers ter es teol remain in 
three stots? i —~ I r ig ti it mt ‘ 
4arye itt ‘ ~y 
if i fir~ 
\ 
dry f ' w rh 
clone ‘ x ‘ .er- 
il a nds 
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CHEERFULNESS AND HOPE. 


THESATORDAY EVENING Post, | Pleasant, cheerful people make a dull 


SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Tastractive ! 
Mera! ! 


THE CHEAPENT and BEST. 


TERMS : 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—Or,— 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 1880! 


We are please!" rpatrons that we 


hawe placed oor ‘lu Mates at such alow figure 
for "his vear as to pot The Post q@ithin reach of 
. We «re determined to get a very large list of 
me + ee ber) bers, and in order to du so) we will receive 


euheor" pttem: at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Is (LU KS OF TEN. 


Aot e+ of tedecement ty send aclub, we will give 


s gTet pt ter every cle 1 Wat ¢! Meach. Hee 
=a =" = eet sem’ a single copy for less than 
Gwe. sed is « ter te get the reduced rate, one must 


ere at irae! & . ~ raat We cannot nd a less 
waumber for les: than 2.10) eu h 

Thisk of t* 10 Copies of THE POST one 
year, with ome extra fur sending the Chi b, 
making 11 copies. for $10.00. 

Tier eho oud t >» (an afterwards add names at 
_* cach. 

BResucamtet, the getter-up of aclub of W gets a free 
oops of the paper au catire year. 


We hepe aed trast Uhateach of our present subsecrib- 


ore @ill «od at le A litth eflurt cannet fail te se- j 


cure ome, aad thes ©) tieretby be doing te them- 
erives eed fricmd>+ « aster, and assist im raising the 
citer eiatiosn «-f cowl a paper as the SATURDAY 
Evasiss Poet 

As to Tue Peet. there are few in this country, of 
apt other coentrs, *heoare net familiar with it. Es- 
temi-b- 4 11. it is the oldest paper of Its kind tn 
America, sei for were than hall a century it bas 
“em Tecagpizet as the leading Literary and Family 
Joermal te the United States For this vear 
we have «cere th: best writers of this couu.ry and 
Ferope. to Pro, Verse and Fiction. 

We treet that ths sehodesign making up (lub. 
will e 1 asearly as possible, and mak 
saree Burt) - te their Liete ‘tur ortee< t@ ¢ Tet 
eubecribers are so bow, that If the matter is property 


ezplatect, vers fees eho Cesire a first-class literary 


po g will besttalc to sutecriim at once, and thank i 


the grtrer-ep of toe for bringing the paper to 
thetr pots < 


 gtie 8 FREE copy of the paperan entire vear. 


Remember, the getter-up of a Clab of | 


day cheertul ; they have sowewhat of the 


same effect in a room as an open fire or a 
| bouquet of flowers; they make us feel for 
| the nonce as if everybody was pleasant be- 
| Cause they are. Wecannotalways explain 


exactly why they are so pleasant. They 
may pot be beautiful—they are often plain ; 
they are not always rubust people—they 
are sometimes invalids; they are not al- 
ways the wittiest, but they possess a magic 
superior to all these which dwarts the wit 
and cleverness of others, and makes these 
ot small value beside their own attractive- 
ness. 

Asa general thing, it will be found that 
these who have the largest ‘faculty for en- 
joyment have the largést development of 
hupe or cheerfulness, and vice versa. We 
project our present feelings into the future, 
and make them its ixterpreter. The con- 
Sstitutionally happy man may have many 
griets, and suffer under them acutely, but 
he is elastic, and his spirits at length re- 
bound to their natural condition. Thus he 
habitually dresses the tuture in bright col- 
rs. He hopes tor the fulfilment of his de- 
sires, whatever they may be, with a hope 
If he is enter- 
prising, he hopes fur success ; if ambitious, 
for honur ; if eflectionate, for love; if be 
nevolent, for the good of the community 


that amounts to confidence. 


These popes are so strong that they come to 
be expectations, if not convictions ; and, as 
he looks »orward, he sees the continued 
imace of his own happy thoughts as we see 
our countenance in a succession of reflec- 
tions from opposite mirrors. I[t is largely | 
because he enjoys that he hopes, and his 
hopes in their turn aflurd him new enjoy- 
inent. 

People whoare fond of complaining of 
the injustice of circumstances, d-claring that 
the good are often unsuccessful and the evil | 
are often prosperous, would do well to apa- | 
lyze caretully theirestimate of success and 
prosperity. If they inclu‘te in it riches, tame 
and position, and exclude from ut cheertul- 





ness, hope, peace of mind, a contented 
spirit, a gee conscience, a noble character, | 
and the luxury of doing good, they are 
right, according to their standard. But, if 
these latter possessions are preferab.e, then | 


are the gu! prosperous, indeed, with a 


, ot 100 already, and hopefully predicts one 


| 
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how nurses and others handle these | periods of prosperity and financial depres- 


little vehicles is one to which parents may 
| well pay attention. 

Aone the new applications of cotton is 
its use, in part, im the construction of 
houses, the ma:erial employed for this pur- 
pose being the refuse, which, when ground 
up with about an equal amount of straw 
and asbestos, is converted intoa paste, and 
this is formed into large slabs or bricks, 
which acquire, it is represented, a hard- 
ness equal to stone, and furnish a really 
valuable building stock. 


Tue English language is not studied in 
France, on the assumption that the French 
vernacular is destined to become the univer- 
sal tongue. Recently published figures, 
however, prove that the number of Fretch- 
speaking people is declining, and that | 
French is not now spoken by more than 
about 50,000,000, whereas English is very 
rapidly spreading. and is already known to 
upwards of 150,000,000. 

It is stated on good authority that no 
watch will keep the same time with difler- 
‘entpeople. This is curiously attributed. to | 

the temperament of the wearer, and it is | 
| claimed that even the mere physical difler- | 








| ence in gait and movement between differ- | 
| ent people will affect the keeping of abso- 


lutely accurate time. The magnetism of 
the wearer is also supposed to affect the 
time registering machinery of watches. 

A society has been formed in Boston to 
help its members purchase a home, or com- 
mence business when they are married. 
Eligibility to membership consists simply 
in being unmarried. This surprising scheme 
provides that a member need have paid in 
only $250to become entitled to the full 
benefit of $1,000 at the end of eighteen | 
months. As the association has just begun , 
operations, no benefit will become due until | 
INS6. «The secretary claims a memtership 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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| 
| 
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aot 12,000 within five vears, 

THERE are 59S paper mills in the 
world, in which 1,94,000,000 pounds of pa- 
per are annually manutactured. Half of 
this paper is used for printing ; 600,000,000 


prosperity that no mistortune can touch, | pounds only for De WspRApHers, the consump- 


and no loss Can remove, and the evil are 
truly unsuccesstul, though they may have 
wealth, station, power and case. 

There is a certain feeling of calm power 
that always attends the fact) of possession. 


When we are struggling and hoping cheer- | 


fully tor what we desire, we are eager, ex- 
cited, and in a measure unstrung; but, 
when we finally obtain it, we become, so 
far as that one thing goes, restful and as 
sured. 
be secured, there is none which gives this 
quiet and dignified sense of power so thor- 
vughly asa proper sense of hope and jus- 
tice. Two teel sure that we possess any sin- 
gle power or faculty, that we have it under 
our control, and can use it at our pleasure, 
isa source of great happiness and peace ot 
mind ; and those who are fortunate enough 


| the use of paper by individuals, an average 


Of all possessions that can possibly 


tion of which has risen by 200,600,000 
pounds during the last ten years. As to. 


| of 11 1-2 pounds is used by an Englishman, 
| 101 4 poands by an American, 8 pounds by | 
a German, 7 1-2 pounds by a Frenchman, 
3 12 pounds by an Italian or Austrian,1 1-2 
| pounds by a Spaniard, 1 pound by a Rus- 
sian, and 2 pounds by a Mexican. 

A CENTURY age an infidel German coun- 
| tess, dying, ordered that her grave be cov- 
| ered with « solid granite slav ; that around 

it should be placed blocks of stone ; and 
| that the whole ve fastened together by 
strong iron clamps, and that on the stone be 
cut these words “This burial place, pur- 
| chased to all eternity, must never be 
Thus she defied the Almighty. | 


opened. soi 





sion, but who, unlike many oth:rs, is of a 
unique philosophic disposition. Whenever 
he has a streak of good luck and sells a pic- 
ture, he goes and gets the money he re- 
ceives changed into one-dollar bills. These 
he rolls up separately and throws about his 
studio indiscriminately, reserving only 4 
few dollars tor immediate necessities. Then, 
when he gets hard up, he goes rummaging 
around behind pictures and frames, under 
chairs and lounges, among old paint tubes 
and other rubbish, until he has found some 
of the wads of dollar bills which he had 
previously sown broadcast. He says that 
it he kept the money is his pocket he should 
be sure to spend it, and that hunting for 
and finding it when needs press is like a re- 
newed touch of prosperity. Itis said that 
a great French landscapist did the same 
thing, only he could sow golden louis d’or 
instead of dollar Sills. 


Tue conditions of college life which for- 
merly gave rise to frequent riots between 
“town and gown,"’ have long since passed 
away. The conditions, also, which once 
gave rise to numberless minor forms of dis- 
order, exist now toa far less extent than 


ever befure in the history of the college. 


What, then, is it that has produced this 
change? Surely it is not from any inborn 
love of culture and order which influences 
college men now, but did not then. The 
Yale man of thirty years ago was as much 
of a gentleman as the Yale man of to-day. 
No, it is not this. But it is the system of 
athletics which we have—this fine system of 
sports and games, which bas afforded us a 
legitimate channel of venting our enthusi- 
asm and love of sport, which were once 
grossly misdirected. And this would seem 
to be not the least reason why athletics 
should be encouraged and upheld in Yale 
College, and in the other colleges of the 
country, in order that manliness and com- 
parative good order may _ character- 
ize the college rather then lawlessness 


’ and turbulence. 


Wuat is one’s social duty? Often we 


' hear one friend ask this question of an- 


other. Is one’s social duty done by ac- 
cepting and giving invitations? What do 
we bind ourself to in accepting the hospi- 
tality of a friend or acquaintance? Is our 
duty by her done when we have entered the 
portal of our hostess and have given her 
greeting? Do we owe anything to her 
guests? If wearea man, do we do our 
duty when we neglect speaking to the la. 


' dies whom we know? If we see a chance 


when we can be of service to our hostess in 
making things pleasant and agreeable tor 
her, is not thatour duty to be ready and 


| happy to do her bidding, or even to antici- 
/ pate it? If we are a woman, our power to 
_ do more than to make ourselves as agreeable 


as we may, is limited. We can only be 
kind, generous and considerate of other 
women as it comes in our way. We can- 
not seek the opportunities of being polite 


' and making the happiness of those about us 


as mencan. Selfishness, alas that we see 
so very much of it where in reality there is 


to have this sense extended over many of | But a little seed sprouted up under the cov- | the least excuse for it. 


their faculties, are to be warmly congratu- 


lated 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





ering, and the tiny shoot found its way | 
through between two of the slabs, and giew | 
| there slowly and surely until it burst the | 
| clamps asunder, and, lifting the immense | 
| blocks, the structure ere long became acon- 


It is more than suspected that very many fused mass of rock, along which in verdure 


Hew te Bemit. 


caused by parents desiring to put an end to 
Perment for let Most when sent by mail should ? 


superfluous offspring in a manner which 


be im Money (Proiters, Bank Checks, or Draft s. When | defies discovery of guilt 


neither te o>tamatic, send the money in a reg- 


3 t ster in the « r as . 
weered letter. Every post.nast« oe SPIRITUALISTS are usually content to 


boou: their peculiar belict by word of mouth 
only. Now, however, a UCendon 
wer ordering, sou will advise us of the fact, amd gire offers to wager @10 000 that 
whether roo ent cash 
tered letter 


requiret to register letters when requested. Fail- 
teg to tecetre the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ck, Money order, or regis 


manitest themselves in the flesh, 


shake 
hands, and have their pictures taken. 





Chaage «f 4éddree. 
A raMPaLert has lately been published 


Sebeciters Gestriag tt! acid ange ! will ; " 
= in Londen, advocating the finiug of people 
please give ibeir former po € as weil 2s their : 
who have more than three children. There 
rresent attra " ! 
— ms ne puest! n nthat thre Line Ties ads inced 
Vo Cagrespondents bw Mrs Besant have gradually taken a very 
-) . } 
al 
w | = « 
paper. tent pia ta 5 " : isin New \} hh An 
A@ére« ai) icticrs to Ceive special allention, says that many ofl 
TSE SATURDAY EVENING POST. the cases of spinal trouble brought to his 
jot Dos 153, Philadcetphia, Pa. potice are the direct result of the careless 
(bce. TH Saneom “resi. hawdling of baby carriages Phe watter of 


of the snake bites causing death in India are | 


million- | 
ghosts 


and beauty grew the great cak which 
| had caused the destruction. Thus truth 


| disludges error. 





To the world of tashion. Lent does not | 
| by any means mean a season of sackcloth 
it is only a change of pro- 
gramme from one sert ot frolic-making to 
another. To dance isa thing not to be 
thought of py the society maiden, but she 
may with perfect propriety skate either on 
| ice or rollers to the time of the divinest mu- 

sic , she May net On any account go to the 
theatre for her own amusement, but it is 


quite the thing for her to atend any dra. 


/ and ashes ; 


matic or musical performance given in be 
half of « arity - she may also play cards 
“ r friends in any Coslubie 
_—— ‘i fi t 7 ne 
| 
anning her mext season's frocks. Queer 
ire the ways of society 


é 
‘THERE is an artist 


of (hose 


in Boston who, like 


| must vf his ilk, bas his alternate 


Mvcu advance has been made during re- 
cent ) cars in securing increased space about 
inhabited dwellings, and modern regula- 
tions require that a certain maximum of 
space shall be given in the rear ot houses, 


_ and also in the front, the width of the street 


being taken into accourt as regards the lat- 
ter space. But in the State of Illinois the 
excessive width of the streets is reported as 
having of itself become a svurce of nui- 
sance and of danger to health. Sixty feet 
and more are ordinarily given to new 
streets, even in the smaller towns ; eight 
feet on either side are paved and devoted to 
pedestrians ; and the remaining space, vary- 
ing usually from forty-four to fifty-four feet, 
is devoted to carriage traffic. The result is, 


| that this wide carriage road, so often in ex- 


cess of the requiremenis of the vehicles that 
have to travel over it, becomes a source of 
such expense as to forbid its being properly 


paved, cleansed and channelled. The 
street se > soon turned into a 
face { Girt marx a fith and 

fuse ind when the weather is sv dry that 
that dust is formed, the air which is in 


baled as the dust flies about is calculated to 


| bring about disease as well as discomfort, 
| Instead of promoting the health of pedes- 


trians. 
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BY J. O. SHIELDS, 


For years she longed, as other women long, 
To feel love's arms about her, strong to shield 
Her weakness, ¢*en a+ others sought the strong ;{ 
But lo! she loved too well his life to wrong, 
And loving, 4id not yield. 


A; other women weep alone, she wept 





That she had uaught to give that he mizht take ; 
Yet, if she wakened when the great world siept, 
The hvurs of darkness still her secret kept, 
Whe saffered tor love's sake. 


And he dreamed ot that sne had given all, 
Who still forbade both eyes and lips to speak, 
Nor learned how ehe had dcemed her gift too small, 
From ber whose maiden pride could held in thrall 
The color in ber cheek. 








With My Lady’s Fan. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 








over Square Rooms till nine o'ciock, 

but she had dressed early that she 
might have time fora final trying over of 
the new song a rising comp ser had written 
for ber, and which—as the concert in which | 
she was to appear was tor bis benetit—she 
was generally anxious to render a success. 

As usual, she was in white—a heavy, 
creamy silk, that fell around ber in such 
folds as artists love to paint. A samall 
quantity of old lace, inherited from a 
German ancestress, eouipleted her toilette ; 
and a tew damask roses, half hidden in 
their own leaves, were fastened with care- 
io) at ber bosom and in her nat- 
brown hair. Sbe knew that the classicai 
style of her beauty—and that she was very 
lovely did not all whosaw her declare !— 
enabled her to dispense with many of the 
tripperies and furbelows of the tyrant 
called Fashion, and that the one touch of 
olor her flowers bostowed sufficed tw 
uratify the artistic eye ; and she had come 
trom ber glass, not foolishly vain of ber 
bright eyes and exq uJisitely-chiselied feat- 
ures, but ishly giad that sho was so fair 
that to upon her was to love her. 

Jettie had Eeeaee herself at ber pi. no, 
and was striking the —— chords ot her 
sung, when a carriage rattled to the door of 
her modest domicile. It wasso well known 
that the young cantatrice admitted po 
visitors, living with the widow who chaper- 
oned her in alinost nun-like seclusion, that 
it was startling to hear, at the conclusion of 
a brief colloquy in the hall, a footstep 
rapidlv ascending the stairs. 

It was still more startling when the door 
was thrown open, and a lady, eleganti 
dressed for a dinner-party—her leoule 
flashing and sparkling with every imove- | 
ment—entered the room, tothrow herself 
into the embrace of Jettie, and wreathe a 
pair of dazzling-white arins about her neck, 
weeping Bee A the while. 

“Dear Nina—dearest sister—what has 
happened ? Is Sir James iil? or—or why 
have you disobeyed him by coming here ? 
Has he not forbidden you to hold any 
intercourse with the girl who prefers living 
by her own exertiuns to being « dependant 
on his bounty ?”’ 

“He does not know—be imust never 
know!’ murmured Nina, through the tears 
which fell faster than before, when Jettie , 
resolutely untwined ber arins, and putting 
ber from her, moved towards the bell. 

“Is your carriage in waiting, Lady War- 
renne? Then return to it. ou shall have 
no welcome from we if you coine in secret. | 
Shame on you, Niua, to betray the trust of , 
tie best 6f husbands !”’ 

Don’t ring, Jettie !”’ exclaimed the lady, | 
springing towards ber. “For Heaven's 
sake hear before your too rigid sense of 
right leads you to thrust me away unpitied, | 
unaided !”’ 


|‘ i-umont was not due atthe Han- | 
¢ 


a 


ee 


ee tt — 





“Not unpitied, Nina; no, no, my own | 
treasured ling!’ and again the sisters 
clas each other in a fond embrace; ‘but 


I should be forever miserable if I were the | 
cause of dissension between you and Sir 
James. Indeed, dear, you should not have 
onne bere without his sanction. We imay 
think him barsh ip separating us, but we 
imust not rebel.”’ 

“And yet what else could I do—to whoin | 
could I go for belp but to you? Uh, Jettie, | 
yeur foolish, frivolous Nina Las made a 
terrible iwwstake, and unless you can assist 
we - retrieving it she is ruined !”’ 

“Now you are e rating some silly 
xirlish escapade, ”’ cried Jettio, beginning to 
tremble nevertheless, for ber sister’s distress 
“a8 loo great to have been evoked by a triv- 
ial cause. Sir Janes was somewhat iunperi- | 
ous now and then, and always bad a great 
idea of bis dignity; but he was most tendoriy 
indulgent and tor to the lovely | 
youug wife be had wedded jor her beauty. | 

V hy, then,was she afraid to confide in bi? | 
= rating did vou say? Alas! you 
do not Know how imuch I ve to dread. 
Dy you think me childish for shedding 
these tears? Is it not because I have nut 
dared to weep before, lest anyone should 
suspect iny position! Jettie, darling Jettie! 
' Sir James should thrust me out of nis 
h<art and house, and call ine a false wife—a 
bd woiman—will you turn from me too?” 
‘Don't, Nina; pray don’t talk sv wildly!” 


gasped her sister, now really terrified. 
“Calm yourself, for ny sake as well as your 
own. Remember you have to appear at 
sine fashionable party, and that I must 
$ “4 to-night, though y beart were break 
« W hat have you me? Te ne. and 
te ne Guickiv. Come what inay, 1 w 
“and by you, and you sbail pot bear a 


reproach from my lips.’’ 

“The cloud was such a little one at first,’’ 
wailed Nina. “How could I think it woald 
grow into a storm that at any woment may i 


burst on this poor head and wreck my lite! 
It was just in this way it began. Sir Janes 
could not go with me to Goodwood races— 
sowe business or uther prevented it—and I 
found bis sisters so prosy that I contrived to 
elude them and ivin a livelier set. I would 
not be induced to bet, as the rest were 


| doing, tor Sir James dislikes it as unfeui- 


nine, and had forbidden ht. But somehow, 
Jettie, alas! one tolly led to another. 1 
talked snd bed—flirted soine saidi—too 
recklessly with Mr. &. John. You have 
heard of him, I suppose ? one of the wealth- 
jest and wwost reckless men in society ; and 
he tempted me to stake my ring; the rub 
my busband gave me at our betrothal—hie 
first gitt—and I—I lost!" 

“Don’t look at me so, Jettie!"" Lady 
Warrenne cried, frantically. “I was mad! 
The laughter—the excitement—the flatter- 
ing whispers | heard un ali sides bad turned 
my brain: but I treated the matter asa jest. 
I did not imagine that he would exact pay- 
ment of my silly wager, till, as ne bade me 
good night ao posting, he drew the ring off 
iny finger. is morning at the flower- 
show I saw him and entreated its return. 
He had it on bis wateb-guasd. Ol), Heaven! 
it Sir Janes had seen and rscognized it! His 
first pledge of affection w the girl who owes 
everything to his goodnem, <ow openly 
worn, and perhaps boasted of, by sueh a inan 
as Harry St. John. Would bhe—oould he— 
ever fcrygive ?”’ 

Again Nina Warrenne wrung ber hands 
and ground her white teeth in a frenzy ot 
despair. She wasa light-hearted, heedless 
young creature, tow apt to rush into follies 
that she would afterwards repent bitterly, 
bitterly, but never had she found herself 
in such a bopeless dilemma os this. Sir 
James Warrenune, in spite of his being 
double ber age, had fallen in love with the 
pretty music-mist ress of his sister'’schildrer, 
and as son as he ascertained from her own 
lips tliat she was well born, ber father hav- 
ing Leen a naval officer—he had not besi- 
tated tomarry ber; hie only stipulation 
being that Jettie, whose exquisite voice had 
secured her several engagements as a4 
concert-singer. should give up her inten- 
tion of appearing to the public; and when 
the high-tpirited songstress persisted in as- 
serting her independence, he considered 
bimself justified in forbidding any further 
intercourse between the sisters than was 
involved in a formal visit once or twice 
during the season. Niina fretted and called 
him cruel ; but Jettie was the first to set her 
the example of subinission to his will: for 
did not the loving, self-sacriticing girl 
know full well that he was #0 good, s gen- 
erous, 80 forbearing to his wife in all else, 
that she had not a wish ungratified, save 
the very natural one of making that dear 
sister a sharer in the luxuries and pleasures 
of her new life! 

But with all Sir Janes Warrenne’s indal- 
ence, Niva bad a dius consciousness that 
e could be both stern and uulorgiving. A 

inan Of irreproachable bonor and jealous 
of his dignity, the bride who bore his name 
must never do anything to disgrace it. 
She might be thoughtiess, or rash, or ex- 
travagant, and he would make excuses for 
ber; but there were limits beyond which 
she inust not take one step or bis wrath 
wuuld be terribie. 


And here she was, lying on her sister's | 
boson, confessing ty an act that had placed | 


ber at the mercy of a man whose wild 
course of dissipation made some pity, others 
despise bin; but all pure-minded women 
shrank with borror from the risk of having 
their naines whispered in connection with 
bis. 

Jettie glanced at the pendule on the man- 


tel piece; she dared not lose another muiment, | 
| yet she could not iet her sister go away 


cointortiess, Lady Warrenne was wet 
strong; already ber hands burned with fear, 
and her slight frame was shaken with the 
anxiety she bad undergone. 

“Dry your tears, Nina, and tear nothing. 


I wili we Mr. St. John, and compel him v> | 


restore your ring.” 

“But you do not know him,’ Lady War- 
renne taintly objected; “and you 1 ust 
neither go to his chambers wor invite bitin 
here. I will mot let you injure your tair 
fame.” 

Jettie’s lip curled seorntully. 

“Trust me, Nina; this bold, bad man si all 
have no chance of boasting al isny Expense ; 
but you suall bave your ring! 
not tell you yet bow I shall yo to work ; 
only remember, you must be passive, and 
not lower your wifely dignity by beolding 
any further intercourge with Mr. Si.Joiun.” 

*But if I shouid mget biun—and it is se 
difficult ts avuid it?” * 

**Not at all,”” responded the braver sister. 
“You can plead indisposition, aud oontine 
yourself to the house for atew days, You 
look ill enough already t alarm Sir Jaines, 
if be should see you with those white cheeks 
and swollen eyes.” 

Nina reflected. 

“He will not returs from the House for 
some bours. [ will throw up iny enyage- 
ments, send excuses, and go huine quietly 
to bed. If be should question me, I can 
sxy with truth that J felt #» unwell that I 
came to you, and have acted on your advice. 
Ob! Jettie, if you can save me from tue 
consequences ul 7 
never, never commit another! Indeed, I 
did not know bow wich I prized my hus- 


band’s affection and f4ith in me till I saw 
inveself om the p& st cof siteg it! 

* Be ca f 

e sas wu [, ' 

4 ~ 

> 4 

per more buts " y 
oomce rt-ro rin, * a4 if ard steamy er 
nerves and tanmisi:s ai thi ught t Nina’s 
perplexities till her songs were sung, and 


tne public—on wh se applause her liveli- 
houd depended—were satisiied. 


Nay, I cane | 


mv imtelerable foily, I will | 
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| There wasan uninistakable buzzot ad- 

miration when Jettie glided to her place on 
the platform. Perhaps the agi n she 
bad undergone, in flushing ber cheeks and 


given to ber beauty the animation that 


and set ber manner was studiousiy calin, 
for she was sw afraid to dwell upon the 
task she bad andertaken, that she strove to 


held in ber ban. 

Yet that sery eflurt at sell-repression 
thrilled in her voice, and made it more 
sweet and pathetic as she warbled the 
simple ballad set down for ber, and there 
were tears in many eyes as the soft notes 
died away. 

Then it was that, as Jettie resummed ber 
seat, and unfurled her fan to cool her burn- 
ing cheeks, she met the earnest and 
reapect(ul yaze of a gentiefhan who had 
stationed hiuwell where he oould see her 
without bis homage being patent to anyone 
near, It was net the first time be had done 
this; and Ube tair songstress, who had dis- 
dainfully rejected all the bouquets and 
costly trifles offered tv her, had more than 
once fastened in her hair the single white 
rose sent to ber, becanse she believed that 
it came from him; and tite bighb-souled 
woman who would not listen to the ootipli- 
ments or the insidious wooing of titled 
adimnirers, knew that ber blushes rose and 
ber heart beat wildly whenever she encoun- 
tered the dark eyes now fixed uvon her. 

Drooping ber owr modestly on the fan 
she was waving to and fro, she discovered 
for the first time that it was not her own, 
In ber haste Nina must have snatched up 
her sister's simple evenfuil of black satin, 
and leitin its stead her own costly toy of 
creain-colored ‘eathers and carved ivory ; 
but it served to hide Jettie’s agitation when, 
at the close of the concert, the composer by 
whotn it bad been given caine towards her, 
followed by the gentleman whose face had 
long been her ideal of mmanty beauty. 

“My dear Miss Dumont,” said Signor 
Sanna, “will you be angry with me if I 
venture to break your rule and introduce 
to you this my very excellent 
and patron? I can no longer resist his 
solicitations ; but if you are displeased with 
ine I shall be in despair.”’ 

How could Jettie answer him, except by 


than ever, and 
siznor’s request 

“Ah, ha!’ he cried, gaily. “I knew you 
would net be implacable. Advance, 
monsieur! Signorina, permit me two make 
known to you Meestare Harold St. John!" 

Jettie started as if she had been stung, 
and all ber bright dreains vanished. ft 
Was not at ber that Nina's persecutor bad 
been gazing,but at the tau. It was so unique 
that hemust have reeognized it as Lady 
Warrenne’s, and Heaven only knew what 
base motives bat prompted him to obtain 
an introduction to her sister. 

Hespoke, but she did not hear what he 
ssid ; ber own tumultueus doubts and fears 
nade ber dealt bis eloquence, but she saw 
that he was not at bis ease, and her courage 
revived. 
| “J have so long wished to know 
| he murwured in ber ear, when Signor 

Sannaturned from them to address a play- 
ful remark to one of his compatriots. 

“Hush, sir! cried Jettie, with quiverin 
lip. “I have no inelination to listen & civi 
speeches, especially trom you; and yet I 
thank Heaven we have inet. Do you know 
why 7 [te that I may rouse you, if words 
of mine can do so, to @ sense of your 
' wickedness. You are a villian, Mr. St. 
John, "she went ou,gaining strength as she 
| proceeded. “You can make a jest of a weak 

woman's misery, and sunle when you 

torture ber! (rive me back that ring, sir. 

Inisy sister's name 1 demand it. If you 
| have one spark of manhood remaining in 
| you, itis impossible You can refuse it to 
ine f°" 

“T donot know t what youare alluding.” 
he told her, coldly, with upraised brows, 


gave her consent to the 





“stave you forgotten already bow you 
posscsmed yourself of the ring, and were 
deaf to wy sister’s entreaties when 


| begged you ts return it jal 
“Are you speaking of 
“Husu! do not desecrate her naine by 
| taking it on your lips! It was the pledge 
of her betrothal. Sie trembies lest her 
| husband should discover that 't has passed 

inte Your possession. Fur ounce bo gevnerous 
| —be bonerable! Do not render one who 
erred in Gsheer thougltiessness miserable 
for ever, that you tay have the poor 
triumph of nuinbering ber amongst your 
victios, Give me that ring, sir. See, I 
humble myself wenutreat you Ww be merciful 
and restore it " 

“It is not at present in my possession, 
Miss Dumont,” be replied, with consider- 
able embarrassment. 

“You bave parted with it!’ she gasped, 
recoiling from hin with disgust. ‘Not 
content with flaunting the evidence of ny 
poor Nina's folly at your waich-chain, you 
—bhave given it toanotner! Aud she has 
neither father nor brother to shield her 


” 





' 


from ber husband's reproaches nor tw 
| avenge berself upon you. Mr. St. John, 
you are notonly beartiess, but a craven!’ 
| Striking bins lizbtly acrvs~s the face withiny 


| Jad v's fan, Jettie swept away, contriving to 
preserve at eutward sinow firanqu ty till 
| she reached loine. Phen throwiuy herselt 
i ed, * cxasne<d t , tears 
It was nearly uo Jet awol 
still beavy aud unrel.esiied nthe sleep 
into which she bad wet falieu Ul! long after 


| the breaking of the dawn. As s$OD as Sue 


lending additional lustre to her eyes, had | 


made it less statuesque and wore attractive ; | 


concentrate ber thoughts on the uusic she | 


friend | 


| the modest confusion that made her lovelier | 


ou!’ | 


she | 


- | recalled the even’s of the preceding even- 


ing, she n to be tormented with self- 
reproach for baviug bungled an affair of so 
inuch importance. 
| “2 should have conciliated instead of 
| affronting him,” she reminded herself. 
“As long as Nina's fate was in his hands I 
, Should have stooped to simile, and coax, and 

flatter; instead of which, I raved at and 
| defied him!" 

“Yet how could I help it?’ she asked, in 
& paroxysin of righteous indignation. ‘Has 
net his conduct been inexcusable? Lt it 
were not that iny poor sister may sufler by 
iny warmth, I could rejcice that I was able 
to let bim see how one at least of my sex 
abhors him. But if he should retaliate on 
Nina, bow shall I ever forgive myself? or 
how,under any circumstances,am I w fulfil 
the promise I made to ber?’ 

Then Jettie came to the conclusion that 
she had suffered Lady Warrenune’s dread 
of her husband's aoger Ww influence her 
unduly. 

“Heaven help me! for I meant well, but 
I did not advise her prudently! Instead «! 
constituting wyself her champion, I should 
bave sent her to Sir James, and counselled 
her totell bit al!. Ketter, far better, that 
he should hear from ber lips a tale that 
others would distort and exaggerate till 1 
| maddened bitin,’ 

But she could not retrieve her mistake ; 
something wust be done, and that quickly, 
| or Nina’s anxiety would beoune intwlerali. 
Plan after plan did Jettie form, only t» 
reject each suceeding one as wild and im- 

racticable ; aud it was in sheer despair ail 
yewilderment that she finally resolved t 
go to Signor Sanna, and endeavor ww learn 
whether he had sufficient influence wit! 
Mr. St. Jobn to induce hin Ww give up 
Lady Warrenne’s ring. 

“T cannot eat, | am not thirsty,’’ said 
Jettie to her chaperone, who reimoustrated 
with her for thinking of going out witheut 
break fasting ; and—when the good woman 
persisted—breaking from her with an iuu- 
patience she rarely evinced. 

The little mercurial signor received her 
with his customary utbaoity; and a8 soon 
as she inentioned the name of Mr. St. Join, 


| broke into a panegyric on that gentle. 
| inan most distastetul to the ears of is 
| auditor, 


“I did not come to listen \ his praises !"' 
she cried; “but to ask you if you will see 
It is # great favor 





| 
| him on my account? 
| to demand of you ad 

“Nay, nay, not at all ; you proponme to give 
aconcert for your own benefit, and you 
would secure the patronage of tmousieur. 
Eh? is it not so 7” 

But Jettie was disse;:ting with 
takable repugnance. 

“His patronage! You greatly mistake 
neif youthink I would accept anything 
froin bim; except, indeed, the act of justices 
for which I seek your assistance. Signer, 
be has possessed himself of a ring which 
belongs to—to a very dear friend of iiine. 
Most cruelly he retuses to return it; be has 
no pity for the woman whose wedded 
happiness is in jeopardy; and to me he 
falsely declares that he bas itnot. But you, 
signor, you are 4a good man and will aid 
me; to your energetic remonstances he 
| must listen, and to you be dare not refuse 
the ring.’”’ 

The flattered siguor nodded «a prompt 
assent. “ 

“Yes, yes, to me he must listen, I shall 
see bin: I shall say to bins, ‘My tnost ex- 
cellent friend, the wishes of a weak woman 
are the law of every brave man. The 
friend of Ma'selle Dumont demands ber 
ring. I shall wet leave you till you have 
consented that she shall bave it.’ He will 
not refuse ine. We understand each other; 
we have looked inte each other's souls, 
and our respect and esteem are mutual,’’ 

“Then you will go te hit immediately 
cried the thankful Jettie. “You will per- 
| suade—you wil! «rgue—nay, if that fails, 
| you will shame |itins inte more honorable 
conduct!” 

The signor demurred, 

“Iminediately 7) Mut that is outof the 
question! I have 4 rebearsal to attend, and 
to-morrow I leave town for——,where I 
have agreed totrain the choir for the ap- 
proaching festival. On my return I[ will 
seek Monsieur St. Jobn; til then uy every 
hour has its engagement that cannot be 
deferred. You tinust have patience, wy 
dear young lady; tny tite is not yet tmy 
own. A week wenece 1 shall be free to de- 
vole inysell to your service.”’ 

A week! It would be an age & the lov- 
lng sister; a period of incessant and tortur- 
ing alarins to the young wife, who would 
be always dreading t hear her husband 
~ to her the question, “Where is the ring 

ave you?” 

Sut fresh callers were claiming the atten- 
tion of the busy iwusician; and feeling that 
she had yalned little or nothing by this 
move, Jettie took ber departure, Depressed 
by 4 consciousness that notall ber energy, 
notall ber affection for Nina, could avert 
the consequences of Lady Warrenne'’s heed 


untiis- 


lessness, “he went bome te try if, in the 
Solitude of her chausber, she could evolve 
some scheme for keeping at bay the ‘reold 


roue she was beytuning tb fear as wiuch, or 


even more, than Nina did. 

Jettie'’s « hapes “as at the Vitidow 
watching for her. Sie caine ws tine clowor t 
ineet ber, exclaiming, in suppressed Cones 

‘H v tia ¥ sve ‘ iva 4 I 
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having ki own that Nina was dragging her | 


la'r farme in the dust, or to tell her that he 
bes thrust ter bapless sister from his 
roof, and refused to see ber again? 

Wile the widow rushed away for water 
and salts, and Jette, covering ber white | 
face with ber trembling hands, put up a 
prayer for strength to carry ber through 
this trial, «be beard a step on the stairs, 

Sir James bad seeu ber approach the 
house, and weuld not wait till she joined , 
hive. | 

Though stil) quivering in every limb, 
Jettic sted up and confronted him, She 
must pot behave as if Nina were guilty; 
and she even called a smile to her pale lips 
as he drew wear. 

Sir Jawes Lad pever been on very 
friendly terms with the sister of bis wile, 
for he was affronted by her refusal to 
reside in bis house, and yet jealous of her 
influence ower Nina; but he had forgotten 
this now, and seizing both her hands, be 
told ter faltering Genes tis errand, j 

Oro hes retoru trom the House on the pre- | 
ceding evening be had tound Nitasleeping, 
bout strangely feverish, and all through the 
triuctet Sie had muttered and moaned as ifin 
join. Instead of the cool air of the 
morning Uriyiog relief, the fever had in- 
creased, and #he was now aelirious—at one 
ino menut calling wildly upon Jettie to come 
tr her aid, at the next clinging to her 
busiand and entreating him to love her 
mill, 

“Your presence may cali her, 89 pray 
let me take you to her. Heaven forgive 
nee ! | have not been careful enough with 
my precious wifel I've let her exert herself 
tre neo, forgetting your warning that her 
coustitution bas always been delicate. The 
serious air of the plysician, and the 
questions be has put to me, have filled ime 
with the gravest apprehensions.” 

Lady Warrenne was indeed seriously ill. 
For wany bours ber husband and. sister 
wateled vestde her bed, unable to do aught 
brut bistens te lier ravings. Tl, at brief inter. | 
val«, she recognized them, it was only to 
distress thems still further by piteous en- 
treaties to Sir Jaines wot to late ber for the 
one folly that was costity ber so dear, or to 
ask Jettie avain and again for her ring. 

“You told me vou would bring it to me,’ 
she would sav. “How can PE be happy till it 
issotee more oninyv tnger? blow can T die 
all Dkoow thatut will be buried with tne?” 

Harassed by these frenzied reproaches, 
Jetlie stoie away at last lo write an urgent 
appea te Mest. Jolin. Surely, when she 
apprised linet Nina's rudition, he would 
be ssanuly envugh to atone for his miischiey- 


vast at 

“Wiy does not someone look for her 
ladyeiipes cing? Sir Jamses had apyrily 
demanded, She would be pacified tt she 
bad And Jette had lacked courage to 
reseal ty btu that at was no longerin Nina's 
Dmsession. ut he would repeat his in- 
quires, aud Chem low could she answer hii 
unless be succeeded in awakiug Mr. St. 
Joho’s conuseience, and thus oblaining the 
return of the trinket? 

tut when she entered the library there 4 
bled Harold St. Jobo bimsell. 

“You tere! she gasped, almost: suffo- 
cated with coutlicting emotions, and des- 
pising bersel! for feeling, even at that 
troubled mouenut, bow ber heart ached and 
tUrobbed with regret for his unworthiness 
and ber own wasted lendesiness, 

“You beret’ she repeated, ‘Do you 
kuow that your victim is dying?) Your 
presenee in ber husband's house is an 
insult, unless you come to inake reparation 
for all she bas undergone,” 

Without a word of reply, yet bending on 
ber a took that haunted her for hours, 
he pot inte ber band Nina's ring and lett 
hier. 

On Lady Warrenne’s overwrought brain 
the suzht of the ring ached like a talisian, 
She uttered a cry of delight as soon as she 
aud pressing it to ber lips, fell into 


BAW IL; 
the tranquil sleep Chat eould alone restore 


beet. 

Wien she awoke, her first: thought) was 
of ber recovered treasure > and as soon as | 
sie bad slipped i. oon to her finger, | 


she threw ber arins around her sister, ex- 
Ciaitti tig. 

“How shal i thank voul” 

iy telling Sir James all,’ was the reply; 
and Jettie Jet tue busband and wile tw- 
gpetier. 

Nine acted on ber sister's adviee, and was 
rewar ted for ber coulession by the fullest 
forgiveness. Sir James wineed when he 
heard bow bes thougitless bride had for- 
wetten bis tnjunciiows; but when be saw 
low deariy sie lad paid for her foliv, he 
theugist ter sulllciently punished, and 
tnagnaniimnousliy requested that the subject 
intgot never again be alluded to, 

Assn as Nina could travel, be look her 
ly (oeriany, and Jettie went back to ber 
quiet bome with the widow. TPDer tiest visit 
waste Sigur Sania, Wl prowiised tv obtain 
for ber fresh cipyae metls, 

“Por this evening vou will stay with us, 


and thes we will practice together; and 
veng will sti Sill Veta tet for wiv @X- 
cellent trie ; Sit Joti? Tle goes back 
gioortlyv t . 1 cas I thi North, and I 
bave jet soimer do Liesl dae ste tli thea Vou once 
bepeorr 
» af bi. SS ) i : thow Gan you 
anak ws i anwry 
‘ " sisted 
{ ~ . Sprenedtla t 
certisiti biarry =. bart ii, ‘lia is ALWAYS 
seething Martie I 7 My Mr. st. Jobin 
is Gerisity! and vleves iid rarely Visits 
London, except when IT teuspt him to come 


to bear sume good singer like yoursel!.’ 


agitated girl. 
Jettie found Harold St. John beside her. 


_ the blow struck in defence of a sister's wood 


| become the bride of Harold St. John. Sir 


| yravelled road, and again in the hallway 
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‘Is it possible that I have been mistaken ? 
that I have wronged him?” cried the 


“Let me answer those questions,"’ and 


“It was my cousin who took Lady War- 
reune’s ring, and Tteld youtruly when I 
said that I bad ittoet. I should have added 
that I would go to him and insist on its 
being restored its owner, but you would 
not listen.” 

“And [| called you acraven, and struck 
you with my Nina’s fan!’ murmured 
Jetiie, with a sob. “Why did you not un- 
deceive me?” 

“I could not add to your troubles when I 
saw vou looking #0 barassed and unhappy 
about your sister. I was content to wait. 
Some day, I said to myself, she will cou. 
prehend ver inistake, and then—ab! then 
she will atone tw te for those repruacies, 
and let metell ber thatif her beauty and 
her sweet voice had won ty adiniration, 


name wonimy love as well.” 

Society protested and wondered at the 
‘luck’? of the orphan sisters when Jettie 
disappeared from the concert-room to 


James Warrenne gave her a costly trous- 
sean, and endeavored by a thousand kind- 
nesses to bury the past coldness in oblivion 
and with Nina eame back from the 
continent to be present at the wedding. 
Lady Warrenne was a little surprised when 
the happy bridegroom presented her with 
avery beautiful tan, but she had never 
known the one she unwittingly exchanged, 
for Jettico’= 1iesio a drawer where Harold 
S!. Jolin keeps some of bis inost precious 
inementoes, and that he can always win a 
shower of penitent kisses from Jettie’s rosy 
lips by showing it to her. 
—_> - > —— 


AN ight of Terror. 


HY (. L. PIRKIS. 








on the New York and New Haven 
niles from New 
York, and ours is one ol its outlying 
country-seats, down toward the water. 
Hazlewood Cottage, as we call it, is ap- 
proached by a private road of its own,which 
leads away frou the inain highway, stretch- 
ing across the fields, and under the trees, 
lor a balf-imile or more, down to the water’s 
edge, where stands our pretty English 
cottage—pretty in its quaint old gables and 
ivy-encircled casements—very pretty in- 
deed, but yet very lonesome, tor there is no 
house within a half-aule either way. 

Kred was away from lome—bis first 
absence frou ime during the joyous year of 
wedded life whieh had MHown by so happily 

and To was sitting i iy room, ny feet 
tucked up on the iemler in front of the 
cheery wood fire—tue first of the season— 


\f AMARONECK 18 4 pretty littie station 
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Railroad, twenty 





With baby on my lap, and my mind en- 
waged in busy theugntof Fred, in vague | 
wouderings as to what he was doing to | 
bight, and in fond anticipation of bis return 
Lo- morrow, 

Baby was sick, and IT had watched her | 
closely all day, and all through the night 
previous, too; but a quiet cali sleep had | 
just come to her, and ceasing the litte song | 
with which [ bad sung her to rest, my 
thoughts onee more turned to Fred, ; 

] presume I was nervous trom iny sleep- 
less watching with baby, for several times I 
imagined IT heard strange noises as of 
heavily-booted feet treading lightly on the 


below; bu’, putting aside these foolish 
iinayinings, I bent over litthe Kitty again, 
and began tuy low soug as sho turned un- 
easily in ber sleep. 

W hat was that? 

Certainly T heard a noise as of some one 
stumbling, and « low-muttered curse on 
the upper piazza, close outside ny win- 
*dow ! 

Itcould be imayination no longer, and, 
remembering I was alone in the house, I 
was thoroughly terrified. Layirg baby 
down gently io the crib, I peered out of the 
window, pressing my face close against the 
piass. 

Nothing was to be seen. Ail was black 
and dark vutside, teiling of the storin 
which bad been brewing all the aflernoon, 
while the great, beavy black clouds hung 
in dense tnasses on the horizon. 

I stepped back, and letting fall the heavy 
curtainings, crossed the room—impelled by | 
a something, | know not what—and step- | 
piog inte the ball, looked cautiously over 
the banisiers, (ireat Heavens! 

There in the ballway below stood Maggie 
-iny only servant at present—whispering 
earnestly with three wen, whose rough, 
pession-lined faces were close to hers, as 
the v listened to her words. One glance at 





| to do it undisturbed, and with mein bed 





their low-browed, wicked faces, fierce, 


coarsely-cut features, and their shaggy hair, | 


hali coneealed under their greasy, dirty 


caps, old ine why they were there, and 


ove glance at their great, broad sloulders 
and stout, sinewy trames, told ime, too, 


whata plaything [I should be in their hands | 


| 
| 


My heart 


attempe resistance, 
powerless 


realized how 


should I 
wrew SickK, “as I 


in that poor heart which was fluttering in 
my bosom uutil I thought I would suflocate | 
for calinness in ny brain, which was giddy 
in its terrible exettement! One thought | 
kept me from going nad im the terror of | 
these moments—one thougit[ brought a 
cooiness to iny deliberations as I sat there 
by the fire, rocking wildly baek and forth, 
holding baby close to my heaving bosoin. 
One thought—one whieh will givea true, 
pure woman strength and cou to die 
tighting vallantly in the hands of just such 
men as those who were with ine in this 
house—alone with me now—aided and 
abetted by that depraved creature who bad 
let them in. 

Again I beard astep in the hall below. 
Something must be done, and at once. The 
window opened out on the piazza, and 
through the window I must fly with Kitty 
in my arms, and, clainbering down as best 
I could over the trellised baloony, flee out 
into the darkness to the nearest house. 
Quick as thought I caught up a light shawl, 
and throwing itover Kitty, glanced out into 
the ball to see I was not watebed, as 1 sprang 
lightly to the window. 

The heavy c-rtains were thrust aside,one 
hand was on the sash—it would not stir! 
Again—again, with all my strength—in 
vain; and a sickening horror crept over me 
as I saw it ‘ad been fastened outside by a 
heavy biilet of wood! 

The noise of soune one stumbling, and the 
muttered curse outside ny window, came 
back to me, and I realized that I had been 
then securely fastened in by one of those | 
three men who were now awaiting my | 
coming below. 

Flingins invself down on the bed in an 
agony of despair, | begged God to kill me | 
outright. Ol, the agony of those inoments! 
I was, indeed, de«perate, barying my face 
mnonyg the coverings drown the sound of | 
INV passionate, terrified subbing. Hark! a | 
footfall on the stairs, 

One long, dreadtul moment of suspense, 
and Magyie stood in the doorway. 

*L could not look the vile creature in the 
face, turning from her as she spoke. She 
besitated a moment, 

“Well, Maggie,’ I said at length, ‘what 
do yuu want?” 

“It you please, mna‘am, I'd like to go to 
the village to get something. I'll be taak 
shortly, ma’am.”’ 

“What did this mean? Could it be that 
whatever womanly feeling was left in this | 
creature was rising within her, and bidding | 
her to leave the house until the wick | 

| 








work was done—or was this part of some 
progamine ? 

‘‘Maggie,”’ I said, with a quietude that 
surprised me, ‘you are not usedto going | 
out at this time of night, and over these | 
lonely roads. Why do you wish to go to- | 
night, Maggie? I can’t understand it. Is | 
there any reason for this strange idea of 
going to the village to-night 7” | 

“My sister is sick, ma‘ain, and I want to 
go to her, if vou please.”’ 

The girl lied, and as 1 glanced at her she 
was well aware ofit. A saucy toss of the 
head warned we that I must conciliate, uot 
provoke. 

“Well, Maggie, you may go but first you 
must do something for baby.’ (it occurred 
to me—oh blessed thought !—that if they 
contemplated robbery, they night be glad 


and asleep. So Il baited my hook, and 
threw it to her and them in this wise.) 
“The baby is sick, Maggie-very sick indeed. 
All last night, you know, 1 wasawake with 
her, and 1 feel that I must have a good 
night’s rest. The doctor left ine a prescrip- 
tion for Kitty if she should be restless, and | 
I want you to go tothe ap thecary’son your | 
way and get themntomake it up; then when 
you come back I'll give it to baby and 
we can have a good night’s rest, for you | 
need it, poor girl, as much as Ido. By-the- | 
way,” I broke in, diseonnectedly, ‘when | 
you come back remind me to give you | 
soiue jewelry [I have. I have it hidden 
away somewhere, where no one would find 
it; butstill I feel cueasv having it out of 
the sufe ; 80, when you come back, Maggio, 
I'll give it to you and the safe keys, and let 
you lock it up. Come to me just before I 
go to bed—in fact, come as soon as you 
return, for la:n tired and shall be ready 
jor bed by the time you come in.” 

The girl Jooked at me curiously as 1 
sauntered across the room, and, laying 
Kitty in ber crib 1 slowly began to un- 
dress. 

“Well?” with a saucy toss of the head, 
which I pretended not to see, ‘I suppose I 
nay as well,” 

A pause, during which I pretended to be 
busy with baby. 

**W here’s the prescri 

Oh, cunning Maggie! 

“In my desk, Mamsto—beoe's the key— 
no, I baven’t it—let ine see—did I leave it 
—''glancing c1relessly around. “I'll yet it 
directly,"’ said I, as baby stirred res.less|y, 
and, catching her up,too glad of the excuse, 
I added, “Kitty will be asleep again by the | 
time you bave your bonneton. Come back 
for it then.” 

She left the room and went down stairs, 
while I hurriedly opened my desk, and 





ion, ina’awm ?”’ 





were baby and Il in the bands of these evil | tearing off a slip of paper in the shape of a 


men and that bad woman; and, half dead 
with fright, | crept back to iv room, aud 
Jt-swoon on the floor close to 


a lt su 
abyv’s crit 
| 1s “ 
: = | 
‘ ] , is 
sid, sitting Gown byt if trie callin 
iivesell, preparatory tO «plain 80118 
escape. 
liow my brain worked in tuose few 


inoments—worked as it had vever done 


belore! How |] prays ! God tour strength, | 


wiveire 


physician's preseription, I wrote in Latin 
upon it: putting the druggists symbols 
there as if tho’ it were al! rightand regular: 


Burgiars are House For God's 


When Maggie caine back I was sitting 
before the fire in inv wr spper, and, giving 
her the Y escription, asked her to burry 

‘ bacy, as Vas 40 Xious to get to sleep. 
Sbe wok the slip withoat a word, and 





went down stairs again, baving shut my 
door after her. 

I stole noiselessly out into the hall, and, 
peeping over the banisters, saw once more 
the three faces close to hers, and kuew that 
they were discussing, one with another, 
whether she should go, Then they held 
the paper to the light, and seemed sutistied 
that it was a genuine prescription, told her 
to go, saying, In a low voice which my keen 
ears heard : 

“Go und fetch it, an’ it'll be all the easier 
done it she be a-sleepin’. Go and bring it, 
hang it!” 

How iny heart sank within me at those 
words. How palsied my feet seemed to 
have becoine as I crawled back to the fire- 
side, and buried my face in my hands. 

Would my ruse be successful? Would 
those three terrible men now in hiding 
below—would they come to me in her 
absence, having become tired of waiting? 
Would they think better of their havin 
agreed to wait till I should he asleep, an 
think it best, after all, to strike ime down 
now while no witness was by, fearing, tvo, 
that she might at last betray them? 

Oh, the agovy—oh, the length of those 
moments, in each of which I seemed to live 
years—in which I seemed to grow old in 
my awtul waiting! Would they never coine 
—would they never, never come! 

Was I to die in this awful agony of 
terror which was creeping up over ine 
now till iny brain was alinost cra 

Hark ! 

The sound of footsteps on the road—of 
many feet ringing into the gravel-walk, as 


| they come burriedly- toward the house. 


Ain I saved, saved! 
A sound of many voices outside—the 


| noise of bursting through of windows, of 
| falling glass, of breaking tbrough of panels 
| and forcing of doorways, as the house is 


tilled with the voices of those who come 
trooping in. A noise as of some one plung- 
ing up the stairs in heavy boota, the visiou 
of three pale-faeed, terror-stricken imen, 
who fly past iny door, and up the stairway, 
then, turning apon the last step, send a 
volley of bullets among the pursuers, whe 
are close upon their heels—a cry of pain, a 
pistol-shot again—an awful confusion of 
curses, groans and terrible seuffling in the 
rooin overbead—the tramp of men again ip 
the hall above, and one comes leaping down 
the steps, followed by three or four others ; 
he sees and rushes toward me, and with 
one long, loud cry, I fall forward, and aim 
caught in the strong arms of my own 
Fred ! 
* * 7. * * J 
Fred had unexpectedly arrived in Mam- 


_uroneck by the express, and happened to 


stop at the apothecary’s on his way home, 
who was reading the prescription as Fred 
caine in. 

On seeing Fred, Maggie’s face paled, and, 
thrusting Seen aside, she sprang for the 
dcorway ; but the apothecary’s strong arip 
was upon ber before she was in the street, 
and forcing her back into the little shop, he 
told Fred, ina few hurried words, of ty 
peril. Ina moment more they were in the 
wagon at the door which had brought Fred 
fromm the depot; and, rousing a few 


| neighbors, they were soon lashing the 


horses into a gallop, a8 they bounded over 
the road and down the lane toward Hazel- 
wood Cottage. 
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A Diamond Robbery. 


BY A. H. BALDWIN, 








Second Empire. The triumphs of the 

Crimea were not yet forgotten; the 
laurels won at Magenta were still verdant 
and fresh; Sedan, with all its bitter humili- 
ation and disastrous train of tragic conse- 
quences, loomed in the misty future, 
undreatint of amidst the almost fabulous 
luxury and incredible frivolity which paved 
the way for the final terrible tiasco. 

It was an evening in mid -vinter. The 
Parisian winter was at its height, and a 
brilliant audience had asseinbled at the 
‘Theatre Francais. 

The Empress was present, graceful and 
beautiful; the Einperor at ber side, wrapped 
in his favorite air of gloomy abstraction. 

In a box almost immediately opposite 
that occupied by pre ee -ae majesties, 
was a young and ex ingly handsome 
Russian lady, the Countess Ivanoff, con- 
cerning whose manifold graces and 
fascinations the great world of Paris elected 
sree itself considerably at this pe- 
r . 

The beauty and wit of this fair northern 
enchantress were the theme of every imas- 
culine tongue, and her inagnificient 
diamonds the envy and adtmiration of all 
ferninine beholders, 

The Countess was accoinpanied by her 
husband, a fine man of distinguished pre- 
possessing appearance, who fooked an 
einbodied refutation of the celebrated Na- 
poleonic apborisin, as though no ainount of 
‘scratching’ could ever unearth the Cossack 
element underneath his retined polished 
exterior. 

The curtain fell after the first act. The 
Einperor and. Evipress withdrew during 
the entr’acte. Many humwbler mortals 
followed their example; among them 


[: was in the paliniest days of the il!-fated 


Count Ivanoff, apparently in no wise 
disturbed by the fact that the golden youth 
the stall were bringing a simall battery 

i Opera-giasses t) bear upon the dazzling 
cnarins O§ his Deautiful wite, with a brazen 


persistency which the chivatrous Britishers 
like to flatter theinmselves is the monopoly 
of foreigners, 

The Countess leant back in ber luxurious 
Jauteuil, tanuing herself dreainily, serenely 
indifferent to the interest she was exciting. 
In the dim light of ber eurtain-shaded DOX, 
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peng meypick- pod endid diamonds seeined 
to a sort of luminous balo round her | 
graceful bead ;a myriad of starry brilliapts | 
Games among the massesof her gold- | 
mn hair; and two priceless stones, 
larly reported.to be worth tl 
nown quantity, a king’s ransoin, fi 
and twinkied like twin planets in ber little 
shell-tinted ears. 

The Count had not been gone five minutes 
when there was a gentie knock at the door; 
and, in auswer to the Countess’s ‘Entrez,’ 
the ouvreuse appeared, and said <eferen- 


tiall 
“Pardon, Madame la Comtesse; a 


eman with a message from 

Majesty the Empress waits in the 
corridor, and desires to know if tmadame 
will bave the ness to receive hiin.” 

“Certainly! Enter, I beg of you, mon. 
sieur,”’ replied the Countess, in the low 
suave voice, which was not the least of her 
many attractions, bowing graciously as slic 

the distinguished-looking civil- 
ian she had already noticed in close prox. 
imity to the Emperor in the imperial box. 

The visitor advanced a few steps, and, 
still standing in deep shadow, suid with 
grave dignity, 

“f trust my intrusion may be pardoned. 
I aus desired by her Majesty to ask a favor 
of Madame la Cointesse, and, at the saine 
time, to beg that she will have the goodness 
to excuse a soinewhat unusual request.” 

“The ob ion will be mine it I can ful- 
fil even the least of her Majesty's wishes,” 
answered che the Countess gracefully. 

“The case is this,” explained the gentle- 
man, in tone of well-bred ease. “An 
arguinent bas arisen concerning the size of 
the diamonds ip your earrings and those of 
the Countess W. The Ew press begs that 
you will int: ust one of your pendants to 
ber care fora few moments, as the only 
satisiactory method of disposing of the 
vexed question. 1 will myseif return it 
the instant her Majesty gives it back in ny 
keeping.” 

“With the pleasure,” agreed the 
Countess, with amiable alacrity, detaching 
the precious jewel furthwith, and depositing 
it, without misgiving, in the outstretched 
palm of the muperial iressenyer; for, indeed, 
diamonds were almost as plentiful in the 
existence of this fortunate lady as in the 

ses, Lothair, and 8.e attached no more 
inpertance to them than did the jewel- 
laten hervinesof the late great and lainent 
ed Premier. 

Tne Countess vestowed a smile and a 
gracious bow of disinissal upon her Majes- 
ty’s distinguished autassador, who respon- 

ed by a profoundly respecttul inclination 
as be made bis exit. Ounce safely outside 
the box, the aristocratic features of this 
bigh-bred iusperial emissary suddenly lost 
their serene expression of dignified gravity, 
and relaxed into a triutmphant Mephbistoph- 
elean grin. 

Shortly afterwards Count Ivanoff return- 
ed. “I have been ee to D ,’ he 
remarked, as he seated himself. ‘Clever 
felluw, D———. I ain not surprised at the 
Euperor’s partiality for bitin; he inust find 
bim usetul when he is in want of an idea.” 

“Who is D———?”’ inquired the Countess, 
with languid interest. 

“That is rather a difficult question,” 
replied the Count, smiling; ‘there are 
several editions of his biography—all difl- 
erent, probably none of them true. He is 
successful, which is the chief puint; more- 
over, he is entertaining, and, at any rate, 
looks and speaks like a gentleman, which in 
these evil days is sumething—even much. 
Tenez, he bas just entered the Emperor's 
box—the man in the black coat.’’ 

“Is that Monsieur D——?’’ exclaimed the 
Countess, waking up tos mild interest in 
the subject ; ‘if so, he has been here while 
you were away. He came on the part of | 
the Empress, and carried off one of my | 
earrings, which her Majesty wished tocom- 
pare with one of the Countess W.’s.”’ 

“D——! Impossible! 1 was talking to 
him the whole time I wad absent, and he 
only left me at the top of the staircase two 
seconds before I returned.”’ 


Un- | 








been 





“Nevertheless, monami, he has 
here, and has taken wy earring. See! it is 
gone.” 


“Effectively,” agreed the Count, witb a 
grim suile; “but D—has not takenit. It’ 
18 to the last degree unlikely that the Eim- | 
press would make such a request. Depend 
upon it, you bave been the victiin of a thief, | 
got up asan accurate copy of the distin. | 
guisbet-looking D—.”’ ; 

‘Impossible !’ cried the Countess, in ber 
turn. “The affair is absolutely as I tell , 

ou. lt was Monsieur D——, tlie veritable | 
Monsieur D—— I see opposite, who came | 
into this box and took away my diamond. | 
Only wait a Jittle, and he will bring it back 
intact.”’ 

“To wait a little is to lessen the chance of 
its recovery. Iu any case, 1 will go and in- | 
quire ot D—,if I can get at him, whether | 
he has been seized with a sudden attack of 
as leptomania ; because the idea of the E:n- 
press having sent him: roaming about the 
theatre, borrowing a lady's jewels, I regard 
a preposterous. Ab, these Parisian filows ! 
You do not know what scientific geniuses , 
they are in their way.’’ 

With this the Count 
second act was nearly at an end 
returned. 

In the mean time,the C: 
that she wasan olpject rf 


departed, and the 
before he 


yuntess perceived 
interest to the 


occupants of the imperia x, and notably 
: , , , 7 Pua 
ich Mise ¥ ietler, wih mie i wt aa 
}eciare mi stsax] be re ier } flies 

‘| was right whispered the Count, 
reentering amd wuending over his wife's 


ebair; **D— knows nothing of your ear- 
ring, and, ~eedless t) say, the Eimpress 
NeOVEer #-nt Lins or any one else upon such 
Ql) @rrand ] lave just put the mal- | 








ter into the hands of the 


it.” 
“Really! How wv 
the Countess, with 


statu 
themselves through any quantity of “china 
fall;"’ “I will take out the other earring, or 
ame may fancy I aim trying w set the 
oe oe Waaetag an odd one ;” and she 
n ellow to the loined 
peyton y purloined jewel to 
The play came to an end, as even that 
inost excellent feast of reason,a good French 
play, well acted, must do, sooner or later, in 


commop with all things mundane. 
The ntess was duly comuiiserated b 
syiupathising friends, who one and all 


declared, behind ber back, that they would 
never have been guilty of the imbecility of 
trusting *0 valuable a pusseasion to the 
tender mercies of however fascinating 
stranger; but nothing more was heard of the 
stolen jewel until the following day at 
noon, when Count Ivanoff received a note 
from D—— to the effect that, as he could 
not help considering himself partly respon- 
sible for the loss of the diamond which had 
disappeared through the agency of bis 
counterpart, he had taken an early oppor- 
tunity of interviewing the Chief of the 
Police,who assured him he had good reason 
to believe the thief had already been traced 
aS far as Brussels, 

Karly in the afternoon the Countess was 
about to start for ber daily drive in the Bois. 
The frozen snow lay deep upon the ground, 
and her sledge, with its two jet-black Kus- 
Sian horses jingling their belis merrily in 
the frosty air, aned? waiting in the court- 
yard while the Countess douned her furs. 

A servant entering announced that an 
officer of police in plain cloths asked per- 
inission to speak with Madame la Comtesse 
concerning the lost diamond. 

**But certaialy,”” agreed Madame graci- 


ously; “letthe officer be shown int» the ' 


boudoir.”’ * 


Into the boudoir presently came the | 


Countess, stately, beautiful, fur-clad, but- 
toning her little gloves. Near the door 
stood a short wiry-looking man, with keen 


black eyes, closely-crupped hair, and coin- | 


pact, erect, military figure. The sinall man 
clicked bis heels together and bowed pro- 
ag in the prosence of so much bhigh- 
born loveliness, while he said witi the 


ice, and 
they will do all that is a x. recover | ha 


droll!” remarked | 
m nonchalance—for | bear it; this sudden tearin 
ged t» that order of impaseive | the only light it had ever 
ue women, who remain mistress of | great happiness vouchsated her. 
Yet 


a 


' te control herself; he saw 


~ six months —friends! 

*“But—but I——” 

She wanted so to tell him she could not 
wut of hér life 


she was a woman, and must 


keep silent, though her 
break. 

He was watehing her closely, this man 
who had made her worship him so, with an 
adoration that wasa religion. 

He watched the restraint she thought she 
had over herself with a keen, pleasurable 
— mingled—only very slightly—with 
pity. 

He certainly could not help it if Miriam 
= loved bim. 

Je was net to blame if the gods had given 
him so perfect a face that every woman who 
saw it thrilled under its beauty. 

Certainly be was not obliged to case his 
courtly, caressing ways, when they were as 
natural to him as the air he breathed. And 
if women would fall in love with him, 
would any man refuse the good the gods 
gave? 

Certainly not Florian Cleveland, of all 
ten in whow to his rare persenal beauty 
was added such keen, fine appreciation of 
all the good things of this world, such 





he had learned to accept as bis particular 
birthright. 

So now he watched Miriam Clydeas her 
lips quivered in spite of her desperate efforts 
the ominous 


| brightness in ber eyes that spoke of tears 


oa 


none the leas rebellious that they were | 


crushed ;he felt ber form shiver and 
tremble under his touch, and tnen he 
stooped ard kissed her forehead. 


; “I have mach to thank you for, dear. 


utinost respect, at the same time laying a |, 


letter upon the table, 


*T am sent by urder of the Chef de Police | 


to inform Madame la Comtesse that the 
4tolen diamond has been satisfactorily 
traced, but there is unfortunately some 
little difficulty connected with its identifi. 
cation. 
that Madame la Comtesse wili 
goodness to intrust the fellow earring to the 
police for a short period, in order that it 
may be coinpared with the one found in the 
possession of the suspected thiet. Madame 
will find tbat the letter 1 bring corrol-orates 
ny Statement.” 

The Countess glanced hastily through the 
letter, and ringing the bell desired that her 
inaid inight be told to bring the remaining 
earring immediately: this was done, and 
the dapper little nan, bowing deterentially, 
departed with the precious duplicate safely 
in his possession. 

The Countess descended to her sledge 
and drove to the elub, t call for her 
husband en route for the Bors. 
the Place de la Conwrde, she related to 


I am charged, therefore, to beg | 
have the: 


Ee 


Crossing | 


hin the latest incident in the story of the | 


diamond earring. 

“You never were induced to give up the 
other!’ cried Count Ivanoff incredulously. 

“But Ttell you, mon ami, an officer of 
police came biuwelfto teteh it, bringing a 
letter from his superior vouching for the 
truth of bis statement.” 

“Ifthe prefect himself had eome, [don't 
think I should have been cajoled into 
letting him bhave it after last nizht’s 
experience,” laughed ber husband. ~llow- 
ever for the second time of asking, we will 
go and inguire.” 

The coachman turned and 
directed to the Bureau of Police, at 


drove «as 
which 


| the Count bad lodged his complaint the 


right before. After asnnew bat protracted 
delay the Count rejoined his wite with a 
seini-grits look of amusement upon his 
handsome hirsute face. 

“The police know nothing of vour detec- 
tive or his epistolary efferts,”’ he said, 


| drawing the fur rug up to his chin as the 


inpatient borses sped away merrily over 
the frozen snow; ; “it was the wrong tuan 
they bad get bold of at Brussels, Your 
second earring bas been netted by another 
member of the light-fingered fraternity, 
and upon my honor | think he was the 
more accoin plished artist of tue two!" 

And from that unlucky day t this tse 
Countess [vanoft's celebrated diainond ear- 
rings kuew her pretty ears no more. 

—_— SO 


The Broken Heart. 


BY HENKY FRI. 








of bis splendid manhood that had won 
land his hands—w arm, 
that sent swift electric 


H; stood before ber in all the periection 


her so surel v ;he 
pulsing with vitality, 


currents from head t» foot of ber slender 
r.u—bis white. strong hands or er sh 
iers se let e waz 
wr | hy 
wv : 
. 
* | 
> j 
She spoke only th yu Z 
word, 
“It bas always that the dearest 
friends tmust #met es sav good-pye. It 
las Coule Ww Us lv-Ja) Misiaiu.’ 


You have been #* good to me all this long, | 


|} lonely winter, and | never shall forget ii. 
But, you know, I ecannet stay longer.”’ 

Hiws voice was full of a tenderness that 
fairly maddened her; his kiss on her tore- 
head a#vuld scorch there for ever; and yet 
he did not seein to care. 

To him, his coming, bis departure, were 
| only so many pleasant episodes in his life ; 
while she—oh! bow could she bear :t? 
And when that keen pang shot through ber 
| very soul, telling her it was tife or death to 
her, then she forgot everything, save that 
she was a womnan who loved Florian Cleve- 
land—a woman he did not care about. 

She walked upto him, then stopped so 
near him thar be telt the warin, quick, 
fragrant breathings oun his face. 

“What did you ever come here for? Why 
have I been permitted to know you—with 
all your rifliant beanty of face, your 
siuteliness of form, your voice of perfect 
inelody, your heart, soul and mind touched 
with « power, a subtie fascination that 
accords 80 pertectly with mine?” 

She bad utterly forgotten berselt, this 
girl who had been all ice until Plorian 
Cleveland had trausformed her into fire. 

And he listened so courteously, so de- 
eters ee and #0 triumphantly at this his 
atest, sweetest trophy. 

“If | had never seen you, if I had never 
known you, if 28 

Then it rushed over her with sickening 
force she was committing herself un- 
solicited ; and the hot blood surged over her 
lace In wave alter wave. 

“Child! poor child, you love meso? Do 
you, Miriam ?” 





Friends—friends !-—they two, after all that 


nown, the one | 


heart-strings | 











“How can | come in, auntie,wben he will 
expect to find ine waiting for him? I bave 
been waiting so leng, haven't I?" 

The pitiful thos in the words smote 
Hildred to the heart. 

Who was coming ?—whbo was waiting ? 

Then she heard again— 

“Butif you will ouly lie down for a while, 
dear. He won't be here just yet, you 
know," 

“So you always say. How can I get any 
rest when he dvesn’t come? If there wes 
music, now, or if somebody would orly 
sing that sung I heard once.” 

Alinost with bushed breath Hildred beard 
the voice wail a verse of a ballad she bad 
often sung herself. 

Then, after the low, trembling plaint 
ceased, caine a long, long silence, and Hil- 
dred knew there was temporary reat for the 
sweet-voiced girl in the adjoining room, 
who, it was plainly evident, was not in ber 
right mind, 

Later she iearned the piteous story—the 
pert was insane, hopelessly so, and ber one 
ament was for her lover who had won ber 
and leit hér. 

Hildred’s womanly beart was thrilled 
with the sad story; and that night,when she 
knelt beside her bed, she thanked God with 
overflowing heart and eyes that she was so 


safe, #0 secure, so happy in Florian’s dear 


indolent, happy acceptance of the homage | 


love, while this other fair girl was bereft of 
both happiness and lover. 

All that next day Hildred was unusually 
quiet, even in anticipation of the great 
happiness in store for her; even when she 
had attired herseif in her exquisite white 
dress, and wound the pearson her throat 
and at her wrists—waiting for him—her 
oe her idol, ber darling; waiting—so 
10pefully, while just in the next room she 
could bear the excited, jovous burden of 


| the girl’s heart, who was also waiting—ab! 


for what? 

“T tell you I know he is coming. I can 
feel it here. I knew the moment he startea 
towards us, and I know he is nerriy here. 


| He has kept his=word after all; I shali never 


compiain because I have waited s long. 
There—see! see! didn't I tell you so?” 
And close following after that sbrill cry 


| of triumph and joy, Hildred heard the rush 
| of flying feet pass her door and descend tie 
| stairs. 


| 
He led her to the sofa, and leaned agai nst 


the window while he looked at ber,ber face 
hidden in her hands, 

She did not answer, and he went on in 
his low, exquisite voice— 

“Tam not worthy of you, dear, and be- 
sides you know I must go, and why. You 
know the duty I owe to Hildred Owen, 
and as her tbusband you will forget me 
and be happy. Good-bye, Miriain, dear 
child.”’ 

He kissed her hot, tear-bathed fingers; 
she never moved atnusclejor made a sound, 
and he went out, away, for ever. 

Desolate—so desolate, so heartsick and 
heart-sore, this one love of ber life thrown 
back In ber face by the one who bad taugbt 
her what love meant. 

She sat there till the 
tell. 

Weeks and months later, whea she would 
inform everyone that ber wedding-dress 
was ready, and she was waiting for her 
bridegroom to come, tben it was no longer 
surinised, but Known, that Miss Clyde was 
insane; and in merciful kindness they took 
her away froin home and its associations, to 
strange, new scenes, 

* * 


night shadows 


* > 7 


Owen beautitul 


Hildresd was a royally 
impalpable, that betokened her high-breed- 
ing, that plai sly bespoke heroneot!t Nature's 
OW aristocrats, 

And, added to all the other good things 
Fate and Fortune had favored ber with, 
came the crowning joy and glory of her 
young, tresh life—the proffered love of 
Florian Cleveland, who had chosen her for 
| his own. 

Now, after a separation of many months, 


they wer: t meet, and Hildred thoagiit as 
she sat with Flortan’s telegram in her hand, 
announcing that he would be at the lotel at 


where she was Staying, within 
cuitnili- 


Hastings 
twenty-four bours, that the ve 

ating pointof! | “4 was reached. 
A 


t c.uet 


4 w, tbri iWwoery Stuart lier.a 


@ voice in tender, coaxing entreaty 
“You had better c « i, dear. Stee the 
; dew is aKiDg all you! soul. 


Then, impelled by a strange curiosity she 
never had experienced before, she slowly 
{-llowed, fate-driven, to see Floriaa Cleve. 
land standing in the ball, and clinging 
around his neck a pale, wan girl, with eves 
of intensest brightness lifted inploringly ; 
and the same voice she heard inthe next 
room speaking to hitn. 

“Florian, my darling, I knew you would 
come. They all said you wouldn't, but I 
knew you loved me all the time, and would 
never forget ine. You did kiss ine when 
you went away, didn’t you, dear? And 
now [atm all ready and waiting.” 

The gentleman was as pale asaghost, and 
glanced half-guiltilv around a9 if seeking 
relief tron his unweleome burden, 

Then an elderly lady eame hurrying 
down-stairs past Hildred, aud sternly oon- 
fronted bhitn. 

“You see the work of your bands; Mr. 
Cleveland—although [ deplore the tate that 
has directed you to cross this poor child's 
path again. Come, Miriam, dear.”” 

But she clung closer to him, kissing lis 
hands with an adoration unspeakably 
touching. 

“Not unless Florian goes. 
will you ?” 

Then seeing the sternness on his face,sie 
gave acry of tear. 

“Don't look that way 

And then, without a seconds warning, 
she fell forward, to be caught im Hildred 
Owen's outstretched aris, 

Then, for the first time, Cleveland saw 
her, and a deeper shade of horror darkened 
his face. 

“Hilda, iny dearest 

With a superb cresting of her head she 
silenced bitm, 


Come, dear, 


di n’t be——"’ 





“Not now. Madan,’ —to the lady in 
charge of Miriam Clyde—‘“is there any 
thing I can do of service to vou or—ber? 

Miss Aimy Clyde took the girl's head 
tenderly off Hildred’s 
hand over the pulseless 


boson, laid her 
beart, then 


| answered with a yreat quiet reverence 


woman, With that about her, distinct, yet : 


She has 


“Thank you--thank (God! no. 
has been 


passed beyond the gates. Cid 
more inerciful than man.” 

With bowed beads they carried her to her 
chamber, and laid heron ber euch, crossed 
her hands over her heart that, Beating, 
could only love Florian Cleveland ; that re 
yulsed by himn, had no alternative but to 
some And thus one wouan watted ior 
his coming. 

When they had gone Hildred tarned to 
Cleveland, all her seul shivering in ite, 
perious, lightniog glances from her eves. 

“How dare you cali ine dearest, and she 
has died of love for you; and vou——less 
worthy the sacrifice than of usy blind 
fatuation ? (> Your ways, and let tlhe 
memory of thisdayv never lewevou. Take 
back your ring, while I thank (ead all my 
life | knew what I now know betore it was 
too late.”’ 

She threw the heavy g fen band 


finger on the floor at bis feet, then, wit 
tread and air ol an euipress w “ m 
missed «a disyraced vaseal, I! Pwer 
withdrew herself fr j « ro-me 
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CHAPTER TI. 
|: was the nightingale singing to the 


rose,” said the girl, bending over the | 


flowers, “TT beard it all through the 
right, when the wnoon was shining inte my 
room.” 

“No, it was net.” 

And the brook danced by—sech a tiny 
little silver streak, winding through the 
ferns and mosses, Chat the girl could 
searcely see it, But she certainly heard it 
for te other voice could be so sweet. 

“Did you see the lilies in the toon- 
licht % continued the voice: “they looked | 
like pearl and ivory.” | 

“Then, does the nightingale like the lil- 
tos Dest 7" asked the girl.” 

“} deo mot) Kirow, tut what bas the 
nightingale te deo with it?” 

The yirl looked down at the lilies, and 
one of them secaned to nod te ber, amd its 
jertumed breath rose up, until a delicate 
cloud, like license, spread uround her. 

And suddenly the same sweet) strain 
of music that she had heard in the night 
sounded from afar off, Yes, "% was the 
Sune tune: she was sure i was; she Koew 
itquite well; she had been buuitetug 
over and over as She stead beside the 
flowers, 

Asif moved by a sudden thought, she 
stretched out ber hand, and ypathered the 
liiv that load modded te her, And as she 
did so the music grew louder aud louder, 
and jostead of the tinw brook danectoag 
through the ferns and tosses, se saw a 
reat Sea, that shone like glittering gold in 
the sunlight. Amd in the distance was a 
Khadowy purple isianmd, all dactistinet In the 
golden haze around i. She could not clearly 
make out its Outlines, but she tancied she 
could trace the towers and turretsof astately 
eastie. And as the unusic grew clearer ana 
clearer the island appeared lo move towards 
her, and the waves of the wolden sea came 
dashing up towards her leet. The waters 
already covered partoft the garden in which 
she was wandering, and some of the roses 
were beymnuing to disappear, and the girl 
felt afraid lest she should te drowned, 

She threw down the lily, and as she did 
so she heard a sudden erv, and the music 
died away in alow wail, the purple island 
and the glitteringg sea Vanished, and the 
little brook again danced along 

Ste wondered whatever (t could urean. 

The girl fancied it was savin 

“Alas! alas!" 

Theu she fled home, without stopping to 
pick up the lily. 

CHAPTER II. 

PAY girl lay sleeping in her little bed- 

roomn; She had lett the windew open, 
| because the night was waru:. The moon 
was shining mi, but it did mot wake her: 
neither did) the Little wood-elves, who had 
clunbed upthe great vine, and had swarmed 
In abthe windew. Such nunbers of thea! 
Some were sitting on tae pillow stroking 
her hair, and whispertug inte her ears, 
“Sleep, sleep, sieep,” and others were hoid- 
Ing ber eyelids fast closed, so that she could 
not open them to see whal was golng on, 

Some of thea: were dancing rownd in 
rings uUpoa the seft white ocoverlet, and 
others playing all sorts of pranks about the 
Temotni. ° 

Che virl neithersaw the: mor heard them: 
she was too fast asleep for Ulbat. 

She did mot even «frei ef Clea, but was 


dreaming of sotmething very different frou) 
wood-el ves, or teounbaln-elVes, or any ther 
sortaol tavoor fairy. 

No: she cdreaned that she heard some 


Olle silipitiz— 


‘ watatal g. taps “ 
Atad er Kure 

A hittle « tt sj - 
Rapping, tay 

Lapypine iy ¢. lapping 


“No, T don't Know anvihing of the kind,”’ 
gmaid the girl, moving se suddenty im her 
sleep that aseore of W ~ad-clves fell, heels 
over head, frou: the bed te the floor, 


hf vou don’t, if vow soup 
The statrease, vou will Rat ter . 
Sie won't lowk round she tevee dee 


so you can get in hind 


wenton the sony. 
“And what will be the use of that?” 


murtniurea the girl in her dreaus. 


Wi ‘ wl I supe 
fo res ’ a her 
You must wet startle her, for that 
M teerta . shiek her. * 


‘Tt was (he seu an ithe castle in the sun- 
light, said the riri, ‘sted teow at Is 


someting quite as riedieu ist a litthechild 
standing ata a Kt rn 2 lliat Gomes 
of the moonlight. And the music is) going 

> as SIM rh t ‘ and 
« tm ‘ - 

~ 

know that t 

“It's the tusic t t Wakexl ‘ suki tive 
girl, yetting tp wed andl listening > ‘t's 
the same Song over and over again, only I 


cau’t hake out the words, excepting, ,Coime, 
come, come, and then sormething eboul the 


for there Is no 


sea. But that is very absurd, f 


sea uear here. [he wivon &u 


| window Il should see about a dozen nigh 

ingales sitting in arow, lor it would take a 

| dum qaite to make such loud music as I 
hear in the moonlight.” 


"8 that as 
‘ 
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well as I do, dar thn eneen teats Gane, ent | 
and woods | 


sees there are only fields 
and orchards, and beautilul gardens full of 
flowers, I wish I were not dreaming all 
the the, The music is a dream two; I 


thougit it was the nightingale ; and * dare | 


aay it is, and that if I look out of the 


And the girl shook back her long hair, 
and jumped out of bed and went to the 
window ; but she could see nothing, for 


reat’ white lily, just like the one she had 
thrown down, only lastead of being of the 
ordinary size, it was so large that it covered 


of the window, so that it was quite inmpossi- 
bie to look out, The stalk was towards ber. 


‘Dm like an umbrella white, 
Keeping off the sun or rain ; 
Keeping out the bright moonlight, 
Keeping in the woud-elves’ train, ** 
said the lilf. Then it continued— 
“Yes, you threw me down in fright, 
Kat Ive come to you to-night, 
Take mein vour hand, and see 
What will then my purpose be, ** 


The girl was silent for a moment; every- 
thing was so strange: the beautiful music, 
the talking brook, and now the talking 
fl wer. 

“1 will not have anything to do with any 
of you,” she said, giving the flower a push 
to send it away trom the window, 

But no sooner had she touched it than 
the flower shrank w its nature! size, and re- 
mained in her band, which was so tightly 
closed that she could not open it again, 


‘Away, away, 
Rach elf and fay f° 


muriuured the lily; and there was a soft 


| 


| castle on the purple island in the golden 
|} sea. Weare sailing there; the music has 


pressed tigitly ow the window was 7 
ail the panes of glass and also the open part | 


It shapes its course by the cymbal clash 
To the land of music and song."* 


The girl did not quite understand what the 
sailors ineant by their strange song. It did 
not seem to be altogether sense to her, but 
she supposed that they knew where they 


t | Were going. Still she asked— 


“Whither are we sailing ?"’ 
“Den't you hear the music calling to us 
from the castle?’ said the captain: “the 


spoken to us many times, but we did not 
attend to it until now.” 

“Has it called ne?”’ asked the girl. 

And she thought of the beautiful tune 
that bad seemed to say “Comegocome.”’ 
And now, as they sailec beneath the castle 
walis, the tune issued forth very clear, 
sweet, and strong from an open window. 

“It is the tnaster of the castie: ho plays 
night and day, and is always inviting those 
— love music tocame and dwell with 

itn.”’ 

The gir! looked up at the stately castle. 

“If 1 bad known that,I should have come 
here before.”’ 

“No you would not.” 

“Why?” 

“Because no one would have brought 
ae. vou can only come at the right tine. 

ush !"’ 








| 
i 


| 
| 


rush as of inany tiny wings, and the girl felt | 


herself carried through the air, 

This was the work of the wood-elves, who 
were there to helpthe lily. But the girl 
scarcely knew what was happening, she 
was listening tothe imusic, which was so 
grand and beautilul that she forgot every- 
thing else. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


TASthe girl the fairy queen? She 
\\ began to think that she must be, as 
she sat on some marble steps in the 

wood, Ste was dressed in white, and had 
long silk Stockings; and a veil of shining 
yossarner was fastened on her head witha 
wo'd baud, and it tell down to her feet, and 
wrapped her round like a glittering cloud, 
and she bela the lily in her hand. And 


ee ee aes 


CHAPTER IV. 


USH !" said the captain ; “‘we must not 
Tl make any noise. Du not speak again. 


Gro like a mouse 
luto the house, 
Up the stairs creep 
Though they are steep ; 
There you wiil find, 
If youre not blind, 
A little child who's softly tapping, 
Tapping, rapping, rapping. tapping, 
Rapping, tapping at the door, 
Though the knocker is so high, 
Yetshe still doth try and try : 

ou must knock, and it will fy 
VUpen—little girl, good-bye. ** 


“Why, that was in the dream /and if you 
please, captain, tell me where! am, and 
who is the child, and——”’ 

But the captain had gone, so had the 
sailors, so bad the ship. 

The girl went slowly up the steps to the 
eastle door, which being open, she entered 
in, and found berself ina great ball, from 
which a staircase wound up and up and 
through a great many stories, 

*“T must go,”’ she said ; for the music that 
sounded through the castle seemed to 


' speak to her, and bid her come. 


the music pealed on like a grand t humphal | 


march, and made the girl teel very proud 
and joyful, 

Not very iar off there was a carved chair, 
with some velvet cushions upon it. 

“Perhaps for ime to be crowned in,” said 
the girl, tossing her head, “I wonder where 
inv crown Is?" 

And as she said this she heard a burst of 
laugliter, as if a thousand grasshoppers were 
chirping. Aud an owl seated not far off 
sald 

“Only queens are crowned, little girl.” 

“How de you know T am not a queen?" 
asked the girl, angrily. ‘Look at my dress 
and my veil.”” 

But the owl only said— 

‘“Tu-whit, tu-whoo! tu-whit, tu-whoc!” 
and laughed so loudly that all the wood- 
elves began to laugh also; so did the birds 
and the frogs, and even the flowers And 
the echoes answered back again. 

There was so much noise that a troop of 
little sailors came running up from the 
shore to see what was the moetter, 


. . ' 
“Are you ready?" said they to tne girl; | 


“the boat is waiting 


With its silken satl- 
Che moon shines clear and bright: 
There is ne fear of stormy sale. 


U peu the sea to-n.gnt.** 


“T don’t know what vou are talking 


' about,” auswered the girl. ‘There is no sea 
near bere, and if there is I au uet going 


upon it.” 

But the sailors had wheeled the carved 
chair close to the marble steps, and they 
went on speaking— 


‘*To-ni, ht upon the sea ee ga, 
Aud you with us wust sail, 
Stepin; the tade is up, and we 
Must start off without tall.” 


And the giri found herself in the chair, 


| which the sailors pushed down to the beach. 


On the sea was a fine boat, with silken 
sails and a crimson flag. 

The boat had a gilt figure-head, and its 
sides were painted blue and gold. A red 
velvet carpet was spread upon the deck, 
and the sulors, having hotsted the girl in 
the chair up the side of the vessel, placed 
her upon the velvet carpet, and she found 
herself sailing fast away from the land 


before she had time te think of bow she Bad 
weet there, 

The sailors were all standing at one end 
f the deck playing upon vVarteus musical 
nstruments and the pune ev played 
mere mai to answer back tlre eevmmcatifu yusIc 
that s ad neard for so imany days floating 

hae r Aiso t shut ~ x 
Awav it satis, th 
(iver the moonlit sera, 
Aud the trumpet that the capta io“s 
I~ the only rudder the tesel huuw 
As we sall so meeTriiy, 
ihe fddies, and Bites, and drums, ead horas 


Ali carry the sbip alvog , 


And cn and on she went, and on the 
seventh story she paused ; for at a door she 
saw a child tapping and rapping, and trying 
to reach the knocker. 

Softly the girl went behind the little one, 
who never turned round, but clutched in 
her band a lily similar to the one the girl 


‘held. She reached above the child's head, 


and knocked loudly. And lo! a bugle-blast 
answered, and the Coor flew open, and the 
girl and child entered in together. They 


_ wandered through beautiful rooms, listen- 


ing ever to the music, and at last they came 
to one where on a couch lay the uaaater of 
the -astle playing upon a lute. 

It the music had sounded sweet in the 
distance, it sounded far sweeter now, and 
the two paused on the threshold. 

But the master said— 

_ “Welcome to the Castle of Song, for pone 
but true musicians find their way here.”’ 

And then the child knelt down beside 
him, and said to him— 

“I tried to come, but I could not knock 
loudly enough.”’ 

And the girl said— 

“T do notthink I tried to come, though the 

' anusic was so beautiful. Did you send for 
me?" 

The imaster of the castle smiled, and 
answered— 

“The music brought you. 

Tuen the girl remembered that the boat 
sailed by music, and as she looked through 
the open winduw and saw it sailing away 
in the distance, she asked— 

“Will it bring others, too?” 

And the master of the castle replied— 
|; ‘Im time, in time.”’ 

- — ae -— 

How CHEWING-GUM IS Mavpe.—Petro- 
leu is the great foundation of most of our 
_ chewing-guin, Said a confectioner, You see 
| that mmarble-like block on the counter. A 

few davs ago that came outof the grounc in 
| Peunsy!vania a dirty greenish-brown fluid. 

The oil refiners took it and put it through a 

lot of chemical processes that I know no- 
| thing about, and, after taking out a large 

percen of kerosene, a share of 
naphtha, considerable benzine, a cartload or 
so of tar and a number of other things with 
names longer than the alphabet, left us this 
mass of nive clean wax known as paraffine. 

There isn’t any taste to it, and no more 

smell than there is toachina plate. We 

will take this lump, cut it up, and melt in 
boilers. ‘This piece will weigh 200 pounds, 

We add thirty pounds of cheap sugar to it 

and flavor it with vanilla, wintergreen, 

peppermint or any essential oil. Then we 
turu it out On amarble table and cutit into 
ai! sorts of shapes with dies. After it is 





_ TALE OF A RAT. 





number of strips of leather, and bar- 

ing greased! them well, be laid them in 
a box, but strange to say, they disappeared 
one by one, ao one knew bow. However, 
one day, as he was sitting at work in his 
=e he saw a large black rat shyly poke 
bis head up out of a hole in, the corner of 
the room and look around bin. Then, see- 
ing al! quiet, out he came and ran straignt 
tothe bex which contained the leather 
strips. In he dived, Cy reappearing: 
with a dainty apiece in bis mouth, and, 
ascampering off to bis hole, he vanished. 
The saddier resolved to catch the thief 
the next time he came forth, which he did 
by propping up a sieve with a small stick 
and placing under it a piece of toasted 
cheese. 


A worthy saddier had once prepared a 


The moment the rat began to nibble the 
cheese down caine the sieve and he was 
nade ner. Upon which the saddler 
armed himself with a stick to kill tbe imis- 
chievous animal, but what was his astonish- 
ment when he lifted the sieve, to see the 
rat remain perfectly still fora minute and 
then walk gently up hisarm, and looking 
up beseechingly in his face, seemed to say: 
“TI am a poor innocent creature, and if your 
wite will jock up all the good thingsin the 
ecupbeard, I must eat the oe thin 
for rats must live as well as you.”’ 1e 
saddier was so touched by his appealing 
looks that he answered, ‘Tom, I meant tw 
kill you, but now I will not, so let us be 
friends. I'll put you by some bread and 
cheese every day if you will leave my 
leather alone.”’ 

He then put the animal down and he 
leisurely retreated to his hole. Fora long 
time afterwards the rat found bis break fas’ 
regularly placed for bim at the mouth o! 
his hole, in grateful return for which he 
becaine quite taine, running about the shop 
and inquisitively turning over everything 
on the bench at which his protector was at 
work, but never again did he steal any 
thongs. He would even accompany his 
master to the stables when he went Ww 
attend to his pony, and pick upthe corn as 
it fell from the manger, wisely keeping a 
respectful distance from the pony'’s legs. 
His chief delight was to bask in the warm 
window-sill, stretching his full length in 
the mid-day sun. 

This luxurious habit unfortunatelv 
caused his untimely end, for as he lay at 
his case one hot day taking his siestaa dex 
belonging to an op te house espied hit. 
and dashed through the window. The poor 
rat awoke, alas! too late to save himsel! 
from the teeth of his enemy. The dog's 
master, hearing from the saddler the rat's 
history, bad him stuffed, and with a silver 
chain round his neck, his remains form to 
this day a handsome addition to the shop 
window of a bird-dealer in London. 


—- —_P- - oS 


TRYING TO PLEASE.—Nothing contrib- 
utes more certainiy to the animal spirits 
than benetolence. Servants and common 
people are always about you; mnake moder- 
ate attempts to please everbody and the 
effort will ae lead you to a more 
happy state of mind. Pleasure is very re- 
flective, and if you give it you will feel it. 
The pleasure you give by kindness of 
manner returns to you, and often with 
compound interest. The receipt for cheer- 
fulness is not to have one motive only in 
the day for living, but a number of Iittle 
motives; a man who from the time he rises 
till bedtimne conducts himself like a gentle- 
man, who throws some little condescension 
into his manner to inferiors, and who is 
always contriving to soften the distance 
between bitmsel! and the poor and ignorant, 
is always improving his animal spirits, aud 
adding to his happiness. I recommend 
lights as a great improver of animal spirits. 
How is it possible to be happy with two 
tallow candles ijl snuffed? You may be 
virtuous and wiseand good, but two candles 
will not do for animal spirits. Every night 
the room in which | sit is lighted up like a 
town after a great naval victory, and in this 
cereous galaxy, and with a blazing fire, it is 
scarcely possible to be low-spirited, a thous- 
and pleasing images spring up in the mi-idi, 
and I can see the little blue demons scaimp- 
ering off like parish boys pursued by the 
bead le. Ss. S. 

ee 

LITTLE Stns.—You make light of thei 
now, but they are not to be trifled with; 
they creep on so stealthily that you scarcely 
ootice them; by-and-by you will find it 
impossible to turn them out. I think of 
the Indian story of the tiny dwarf, wie 
asked the king w give bim all the ground 
he could cover with three strides. The 
king seeing bitin so small, said ‘‘certainly.” 
Whereupon the dwarf suddenly shot u 
into a huge cap covered all the land wit 
the first stride,all the water with the second, 
and with the third knocked the king down 
and then took his throne. ul 

—_—S PS 

A DETROIT paper relates that one night 
last week a woman and gentieman, the 
former about 50 years old, the latter 60, were 
suow-bound at Williamston. In their trib- 
ulation the two hearts were attracted toward 


. &. 





wrapped in oiled tissue paper and packed in 
boxes it is ready for the market. You can | 
linbagine that someOody Is chewlog guim in 
this country when I tell you tbat a Jump like 
his will make 10,000 penny cakes, and we 
use one up every week. There are dozens 


of inanufacturers using alumost as much of 
the wax as we do. 
— —_—_—- — 

THIN bair may be thickened, weak hair 
strengthened, and the eolor restered to 
faded gray hair, by using Aver’s Hair 

i Vigor. ‘ 


each other, and though they had been ac- 
quainted but a few hours the o!d man pro- 
posed inatrimony, the woinan accepted, and 
tuey were married by a justice of the peace, 
I * ee = 
Salvation Oil relieves instantly and cures 
speedily all bodily pain. Price, twenty- 
five cents. 
—— >? a 
Salvation Oil, the cheapest and best pain 
cure on earth. Price, twenty five cents a 
bottle. 
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SPRINGTIME. 
® 7-—e_-_——_— 
BY J. D. K. 
Now spring, in tuneful numbers singing, 
Trills her merry roundeiaya, 
And @rough the perfam"d air is ringing 
Natare’s joyous hymn of praise ; 
But O mine own, thou corhest not, 
And Springtime love is soon forgot! 


Now gently *meath the sun‘s caressings, 
Sweet spring blossoms nod and blush ; 
Thoagh nature’s heart sields praise for blessings, 
O'er my heart there comes a hush; 
For U mine own, thou comest not, 
And Springtide love is soon forgot! 


Now warbling songsters swect are woolag 
To themselves their bright-eyed mates, 

And pleadingly the dove's soft cooing 
Speaks to listening dove that waits ; 

Yet O mine own, thou comest not, 

And Springtime love is soon forgot: 


One year ago we went a-Maying, 
Blossoms scented every nook, 

And gently went our feet a-straying 
Down beside a shadow'd brook ; 

But new, mine own, thou comest not, 

And Springtime love is soon forgot! 


And as beside thetbrook we rested, 
Just this spring one year ago, 
My love im that sweet spot sequester'’d 
Breathed, ‘‘I love you, ** soft and low ; 
Yet now, mine own, thou comest not, 
And Springtime love is soon torgot! 


Though earth has burst its winter prison, 
Basking in spring's balmy air. 
Yet in my heart no spring has risen, 
For my love lies buried there ; 
Mine own, mine own, thou\comest not, 
And Springtime love is soon forgot! 
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PIECE of interesting news comes 





from Egypt regarding a discovery re- 
cently made in Lower Egypt, of the frag- 
ments of a colossal statue of King Rameses 
II., which, calculating the height trom the 
fragments which remain, must have stood 
considerably over one hundred feet in | 

height! The material employed is granite; 
and the executing of such a work in such a » 
| 


materiai, and, when completed, raising it 
into position, must have involved a pro- 
found knowledge not only of high art, but 
of engineering skill. Is it possible that the 
statue could have been cut out whole in one | 
piece? If so, what lever-power did the 
Egyptians possess to raise such an enor. | 
mous weight into a perpendicular position ? | 
Certain it is that these ancient builders 
knew well how to get over, and did get. 
over, prodigious difficulties, as witness their 
obelisks, and the enormous stones which | 
compose the platform of the magnificent | 
Temple of the Sun at Baalbec. As there is | 
no stone quarry near, how these vast stones | 
could possibly have been conveyed thither 
in the first place, and then raised to their | 
position, has been an enigma to all modern 
architects and engineers by whom the tem- 
ple has been critically examined, and who | 
have freely contessed that, even with all 
our modern science of steam cranes, hy- 
draulic jacks, and railways, the transport 
and raising of such cyclopean masses would 
have undoubtedly have presented many | 
serious difficulties, it, indeed, it could be ac- 
complished at all. 

The most colossal, and by far the most | 
remarkable, statue of modern days is that , 
most elaborate and rather eccentric gift of 
the French nation to the people of this 
country. Not only is it remarkable for its 
enormous height and gigantic proportions, 
but tor the very singular and ingenious | 
manner in which it has been constructed— | 
so singular, indeed, that at first sight it is 
somewhat difficult to comprehend the man- | 
ner in which it has been built up piece by | 
piece, especially when we mention that the 
several pieces of copper composing the 
figure have not been cast. How, then, , 
have they been made? This we will try to 


® 
explain. ,¢ 
' one direction produces lassitude, staleness, and de- 


The statue is a femaie figure of Liberty, 


having on her head a crown, ang holding 
aloftin ber handa torch. The figure is one 
hundred and five feet high ; but, reckoning 
the extreme height to the top ot the torch, 
the marvelous altitude of one hundred and 
thirty-seven feet nine inches is reached. 
The statue is to be reared on a pedestal of 
solid granite eighty-three feet high, so thaj 


the entire work will sise tothe immense ' 


height of two hundred and twenty feet 
nine inches! 
Having first carefully constructed a model 


in clay about life-size, this was repeatedly 


enlarged until ihe necessary form and siz 
were obta The next step was to ob 
Lain pias eT sfa f } the ciav na heas 
Casts were then reproduced by clever artists 


in hard wood The wooden blocks were 


then in their turn placed in the 





hands of | 


coppersmiths, who, by the hammer alone, 
it is stated, gave the copper sheets the exact 
form of the wooden moulds or models ; and 
thus, in this peculiarand laborious manner, 
the outside copper ‘‘skin’’ of the statue was 
formed and, to all outward appearance, 
comp'eted. But, as the copper 1s only one- 
eighth of an inch thick, an inner skin is 
also provided, placed about a foot behind the 
first, whilst the intermediate space will be 
filled with sand, especially at the lower ex- 
tremities, to give the whole a steadfast 
foundation. 


It is proposedvio place this gigantic ‘Lib- Pp 





j 


erty”’ on Bedlog’s Island, a very small islet | 


lying about two miles south of the Battery 
and Castle Garden, the lowest point of the 
island of Manhattan, on which the city of 
New York is built, so that travelers ap- 
proaching the city by water on that side 
will get a fine view of the statue of ‘‘Lib- 
erty Enlightening the World.” 

This mighty work of art, after many 
years of anxious labor, has formally been 
handed over to the United States 
in France by the French Government to | 
the people of America—a token of love und | 
admiration from the one republic to the 
other—and measures are being adopted to 
take the statue to pieces, with a view to its 
immediate transmission to New York, 
which go-ahead city we shall doubtless soon 
hear of its final erection. 

If the discovery of the remains o jthe gi 
gantic statue of Rameses II., in Lower 
Egypt, one hundred feet high, of solid 
granite, is the largest statue of antiquity, 


| the ‘Liberty’? of M. Barthold may cer- 





minister | 


¥ emininities. 


A bridle tor the tongue is a necessary 
piece of furniture. 

A French woman, who aspires to den- 
tistry, ie performing street operations in Augusta, 
Ga. 

A Cincinnati man claims to have a wile so 
hot-tempered that be can light a cigir trom the Gash 
of her eves. 

Whenever you are angry with one you 
love, think that that dear one might ‘ie that moment, 
and vour anger will vanish at ounce, 

A new orchestral club in Boston, which 

ve ite first concert there, recentiv, contains nine 
‘odie among its Grst and second violloltsts. 

A marriage license at Hartford,Conn.,av- 
erage: $1.Din cost, and a paper of that city asserts 
that *‘vccasionally it is money well invested.** 

No man has ever lived a right life who 
has not been chastened by a women’s love, strength- | 
ened by her courage and guided by her discretion, 

An Oakland obituary notice reterred to 
a deveased citizen as having ‘‘gone to a happier 
home.** The widow is thinking about entering a suit 
for libel. 

‘‘Are you sure you are converted ?' ‘asked 
Mr. Spurgeon of a devout housemaid, ‘*' Deed, sir, 





I think that Lam, for I sweep under the beds and in | 


| the dark corners."’ 


It a man really knew himself to be so 
wicked and mean as his mother-in-law often reckone 
him to be, he'd feel too depraved to hire himself owt 
asa hitching -post. 

Fashionable ma—‘‘Children, 
stop that noise! Bitdown and keep quiet.** 


children ! 
Chil- 


| dren—**Why, what's the matter, ma?y'’ Ma—‘sh! 


tainly take rank as the most culossal pro- | 


| duction of modern days. 


oe ——_ 


(brains of old. 


How blind the eye that can see no God in 
nature, 

Gold, when present, causeth fear ; 
absent, grief. 

De whitest shirt am sometimes got in de 
blackest way. 

A colt you may break, but an old horse 
you never can. 

He has but sorry food that feasts upon the 
faults of others, 

He that fallsin the dirt, the longer he lies 
the dirtier he Is. 

He has riches enough who needs neither 
borrow nor flatter. 

Speaking without thinking is shooting 
without taking alm. 

He isa’ slave of the greatest slave who 
serveth nothing but himself. 

If tradesmen make their weights lighter, 
they make their sins heavier. 

Such as give ear to slanderers are but 
one degree better themselves. 

The progress of rivers to the ocean is not 
60 rapid as that offman to error. 

The action is best that procures the great- 
est happiness for the greatest numbers. 

Only by faith can you run the race which 
is set before you, as before those of old. 

Failure after long perseverance is much 
nobler than never to have striven and so have in- 
curred failure. 

De pusson wid a foul mouf is de pusson 
wida foul min’. De groun’ itself am rank whar de 
smartweed grows. 








when 


’ 


Se 


doggie’s taking his nap.*’ 


**My husband is troubled with insomnia, ”’ 
remarked Mrs. Gray. ‘‘is he ?** replied Mrs. Green. 
**I thought something was the matter with him:don't 
you think he needs rest?" 


Love isa habit. God has given to us the 
love of relations and friends, the love of father and 
mother, brother, sister and friend, 
gra‘tually for the love of God. 

“More den half de ‘tection ob dis heah 
world is put on,** saysan old darkey. ‘‘De grape- 
vine doan’ cling ter de lims ‘case it lubs de tree, but 
‘case it wants de tree ter hol’ it up.** 


Miss Stockunbond (at the 
*‘What are they playing ’*" Enthosiast: ‘* Sieg- 
fried’s Death,’ you know, by Wagner.*’ Miss s.: 
**What did he die of ? It must have ben fits.** 


concert): 


‘He tried to kiss me, and I just told him 


to prepare us 


13 
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| News Notes. 


~The Washington Monument weighs 990,- 
@® tons 

There are upward of 33.000 
tu tne United Statcs 

The American stove and 
hate appeared in Rome. 

The custom of wearing mourning for re- 
mote relatives is dying owt. 

Not a solitary young man in Oglethorpe, 
Ga., it le said, chews tobacco. 

A new word—‘“‘literarian,"’ a person de- 
| Voted to literary pursalts—has been coined. 
| In Porta Rico an outlay ot $2 will clothe 
an entire family of six persons fora year 

About 1,250,000 cat-skins are used annu 
ally by furriers, anu about 34,000 skunk-skias, 

The Arabs grind their coffee as fine as 
flour and boll It In a copper «aucepan without a lid. 

A Boston physician says that roller- 
| Skating tends inevitably to deform and enlarge the 
! feet, 
| The Board of Health in Nashville, Ten- 
| nessee, has determined to cut down all the mulberry 
trees. 

Forty-seven foxes have been caught by a 
North Carolina bound within the past nine or ten 
mouths. 

Last year twenty-three cigarette factories 
of Germany turned out something like 187,000, cl- 
garettes. 

To recover an old gray goose worth forty 
cents, claimed by a neighbor, cost a Kentucky lLtl- 
gant ow. 

A piece of the original George Washing 
ton cherry tree is on exhibition at a charch fair at the 
National Capital. 

The sacred coucerts of the New York 
Sunday Include dancing and trapeze performances 
between the music. 

There are 12,000,000 acres of uncalti 
vated land in New York State, of which 5,00), 0 acres 
are covered with forests, 

A farmer of Terrell county, Ga, 
of a mule which he owns that has been activety at 
work for the past thirty-four years. 


sleaf mutes 


rocking chair 
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boasts 


| Aman in the western part of this State 


to behave, ’* sald an Irate young lady, after a sicigh- | 


ride nota «reat while since, ‘“‘Well, did he kiss 
you ?** asked her friend. 
haved.*’ 


He had an auburn haired girl, and prom 


“No, the idiot, he be- | 


ised to take her out riding She met him atthe door | 


when he drove up, and he exclaimed: ‘Hello! 
Ready ?** She misunderstood him, and they don't 
speak now. 


“— don’t suppose you know what hard | 


times are, **said a man to one of the house servants of 
the Baroness R sthechild, in Paris, ‘On, yea, we do: 


| for it’s only this morning that I saw the baroness and 
her daughter playing on the plano." 


| say?** Boy—**Yessum.** 


So far from duty and happiness being an- | 


tagouists, they are necessary each to cach for their 
pertect development. 

Character is a mosaic which takes # life- 
time for its completion; and trifles, the little things of 
life, are the instruments most used in preparing each 
precious stone for its place 

Therecan never be a just, true and right- 
eous life where the clement of wippine- « lenored 
or contemned, and there ca tnever tet happiness 
where a life of duty is scorned of aycudl 

Human nature requires change for its 
recreation. ‘‘Variety is charming,** not only be- 
cause it is variety, but because continuyvus effort in 


crease of power, 

If the will is strong, the principles firm, 
the courage high, the power of self-contrul estab- 
lished, then whatever kiowledge there Is, be it little 
or much, will be turned into a living force which will 
tell upon the future work and life. 


Pleasure is a silken cord composed of ex- 
quisite*cobwebs, and fluods of rich sunshine give it 
a beautiful bue. Duty isa golden rope, which once 
thrown over our necks, leads us unwilling!y where 
pleasure Is obliged to follow. 


It is impossible for a thoroughly selfish 
person to be a strietly just one, He may fancy that 
he is, but he is too much absorbed with hisown inter- 
esta, and too indifferent to those of others, to be able 
to see whit justice demands, or gain any alequate 
idea of its claims 

A bird may be shot upward to the skies 

a foreig . 

we «a gs 

ars ts ad o A > 4 

thrust apward loa maz s place by ag 
. arast x ah 


accidents; but he rises i 
self, and ascends by a free effort los nubier region vu 


thought and action. 


it will only be to some young and innocent woman, 
who, f can be sure, will love me as long as she lives.’, 
Outspoken friend—‘‘Humph! You can think your- 


Ind., 


considerately boerds at a hotel, in order that hie wife 
can have time to actend the skating-rink, 


Statistics show that the death-rate, con- 


| trary to the generally held opinion, ts higher throwgt 
' a hard, cold winter than a mild, open one. 


Instances of human beings being attacked 
with glanders are becoming more frequent, no lee 
than three such cases belug reported from Lilinaois. 


On Indianapolis street-railways car driv 
ers are furnished hot coffee tree by the companies at 
four different points along their rospeetive routes. 

The people of Greenville, Ga.. are se 
proud of their new ratiroad that the Superior Court 
adjourned the other cay to see a freight train + ome 
in. 

A suit was recently instituted at Mitchell, 


by a young man to recover money and presente 


| given by him to a grass widow during their marriage 


self lack? it vou get one that will love you a«long as | 


you live.** 

Firm mother to boy—‘‘Didn't I tell you 
that I'd whip jou if you played in that water again, 
Firm mother— ‘Then why 
Koy—‘*Because IT dida’t believe 
you shan’t zo 
see if you deo.** 


did you do it?** 
you.’’ Firm mother—‘‘Never mind, 
dewn ‘own with me when [ go, 
Shortly afterwards the firm mother and the boy go 
down town together. 

Wedding outfits are frequently hired in 
France, and many firms make a epecialty of letting 
bridal toflettes, Including prayer-book, orange blos 
com wreaths and dress, A most sensitle custom pre 
vails among the Swiss peasantry, of having bridal 
dresse. made of good black silk, thus providing the 
bride witha handsome, serviceatle dress for future 
wear. 


“In our country, 
as he leaned back in his chair, 
arrange: to settle a certain sum upon the wife." 
"Yes, [know,*° replied the American, ‘‘bat with us 
it is after they are married thatacertain clas« settle 
everything on the wife and arrange to teat their 
ereditors."* ‘‘Ha' Ieee! And how do the creditors 
take it?’’ ‘Take it? Why they never find anything 
to take.** 

A widow called at the sculptor’s 
tu see the clay model of the bast of her hustand. a | 
can change itinany particular thal you may desire, 
‘sald the artist. The woman regarded ft 
‘The nose Is large.’ “A large 
respourted the 


‘* 


said an Englishman, 


‘before we marry, we 


studio 


madam, ° 
with tearful eves. 
nose isan indication of goodness,” 
attentive and vegeatile artist. The widow wiped 
away her tears and sobbed, "Well, then, make the 
nose larger.*’ 

“Why is it that the attendants fn tele- 
phone offices are all women?" Mrs. Brown made this 
answered “Mr. 


inquiry of her husband. Tel, ** 
offices are 


Brown, ‘the managers of the telephone 
well aware that no class of attendants work so falth- 
fully as those whoare in love with their later: and 
they know that women are fond of the work In tele- 
“*"What is the work ina telephone 


phone offices.”* 
ther inquired. ‘“Taiking 


office 7° SMre. Brown fur 


avewered Mr. Brown And the couversation came 
an end, 
‘Your wife is quite a vocalist.”’ ‘‘tes 
ndile urage her in it, as fara j my pos 
Qu ight t a I 
tist a gat r - 
~ ak 1. z * 
f * 
2 D> 
‘ 
w is * . 
’ , iut. # s a x 
The lady came in at that u ent, aud the ,veréa- 


, Non was Sot continue jd. 


Elderly widower—“‘If ever I marry again | evgagement. 


How many Governors of States can you 
name? So little fame attachesto that office that a 
company of five could not tell more than four of tbe 
thirty-eight. 

An eagle, whose record was kept from 
year to year, itis stated, died recently in Vienna at 
the provable age of 12) years. It was kept in confine- 
ment for 114 years 


A man died iv Buffalo the other day from 
the effects of cutting acorn. The toe was injared, 
and amputation became necessars when gaugrene 


se’ in, resulting in death. 

Black walnut sawdust is now mixed with 
on fortar- 
and more 


linseed gum, and tnoelded into ornamentat 


niture, When varnished it te handsome 


durable than carved work 

Yellow Hawk, formerly a Dakota Indian 
chief, but now 1 aster of a wlf- pport Z 1 fian 
church, 1 making «a geoew!d impresstior an gl 


ehurch people ia Danbury, Conn, 


A mounthin hunter living in Rabun 
county, Ga., recently killed five rabbits at 
the ralbbite being allluddled together in an 
low log to keep warm during a snow «tors 


A Minnesota man is lobbying in the 
State Leyisiature to have a bill passed to give him « 
first-ciass sleizh, 
the ground and plenuts 


Even the redskins are 


He say* there is plenty of snow on 
of money in the treasury 


indulging in base 


ball, and, what t« more, with suceess, a ne « ‘ 
posed of Digger Indians recently having beaten a 
number of white boys onthe €hicg Raucheo in €ali- 
fornia. 

A person sleeping on his right side, ac- 
cording to a celebrated Freneh pliysiclegtet, will have 
incoherent and absurd dreams, mut wie ert Z 
on the left -ide, the dreams willl be of an ste Pa 
nature. 


With the sunflower stalks produced 


of land, a Miunesota farmer reports le 


one arr 

heep ‘tone stove going for sii nmeonmths. I 
proluced ta fed to fowls, which pave for ail Cle work 
of cultivation, 

An East Third street family in New York 
has recently been much an 1! ancl un veti fic ¥ 4 
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Mother Anita. 


BY JAMES bk. MEARS. 


TO long-r bed Abbess, moving with 
| stately step among her nuns and 
novices—nly the daughter of a poor 
Cape Cod fisherman was this *M«ther 
Anita,’ whose little story Iam gomg Ww tell 
you, translating it from the rough plrase of 
the rade but kindly people among whom I 
spentiny last summers Vacetion, into a 
few simple words of my own. I do not 
thing that you will call it a sad story; it was 
not such wo me, although I traced it back- 
ward tro:n its closing chapter written on 
marble in the little grave yara: 


MOTHER ANITA. 
Aged 3 years. 


Not aad, since death, coming however 


eirly, cannot mar the op ys sofa beau | 


tiful tite, The power of the iconoclast stops 
with outward form-—the fair ideal remains 
evermore a partol (he world’s incorruptible 
treasure, 

Anita's sweet, foreign name suited her 
well. Perhaps its cho ce bad been guided 
by some subtle mother instinct, springing, 
arbutus-like, out of the rough soil aad 
amidst the stern snows of circuumtance, 

lier features were a rare study oonbining 
the beauty and nameless grace for which 
wedo notoften look atnong those whose 
very life seems a continual war with hostile 
olements But Nature, in touching the lace 
tner child to a inarvelous pertecti n, had 
ited in tender obedience to the great law 
of compensation traceable through all the 
works and waves of teni—fer Anita was 
hopelemly hunchbacked. Her defornu.ity 


was the key toall her 'ife. Doomed to a 


certain esolitude and isolation from the 
work and play of ber sturdy breathers aud 
sisters, debarred ftrow: active participation 
n#> many of their interesta, the child 
was thoughtful and sensitive far beyond ber 
yoara, 

Anita's face expressed asad history. The 


sorrowfui mystery of her lot sometimes | 


weighed very heavily upon ber, beat could 
nul shake her simple trust that (sod made 
her, remembered and loved ber still. The 
rough fisherman, who often looked aer 
her with tender whispers as she passed, &tlt 
perhaps that her brow, saintly under its 
crown of suffering, although they would 
hardly bave put the vague faney in words. 

The long, low reach of andy oust, ex- 
tending tor many tniles along the Cape, is 
always peculiarly dangerous for vessels dis. 
abled by a north-west gale; but the oldest 
sailors could remember no unre Latal sea- 
son than the fall and winter when Anita 
was eight yearsold, As many as tweuty 
mail were known to go lo pieces In a single 


dreadtul day upon the bar outside the har- , 


bor of the little tishing village. There was 
no tack of brave bearts and willing hands 
to give aid, when aid was possible; but too 
often human strength and svoipathy stood 
powerless on the shore and saw the pitiless 
surges engull their victiuss,leaving no trace 
behind. 

Sometimes an incoming wave, like some 
huge feline creature, would toss its bel ples 
prey, in cruel sport, far up the sandy beach, 
and so it happened that ene nigut a spar, 
with the forin of a Woman lashed upon it, 
was dropped at the very feet of Anita's 
father, sturdy Jolin Grey. When the piece 
of saileloth fastened about her” was un- 
wound, a child was found tightly clasped in 


the arms of the poor dead mother—a little | 


boy perhaps ofa year old. Jolin Grey, teel- 
ing hastily forthe little heart, tacught he 
discerned some lingering thrill of life, and 
set off for his cottage at a swinging run, 
leaving bis companions to follow more 
slowly with their sadder and heavier bur- 
den. 

Anita, who had been standing at the win- 
dow, straining her eyes into the darkness, 
and listening in awe-struck silence to the 


boom of the breakers and the rush and roar | 


of the storin outside, wvet hin at the door 
with outstretched aris, and a look which 
seeined to comprehend the situation In a 
moment. Scarcely knowing why he did 
did so, the fisherman laid the child in ber 
arius, A wonderful light Lroke over ker 
eager face. 

“Ob, motner! mother! You can save 
him!’ she cried. 


The tisherinan’s wife, as was needful, was | 


well versed in all the lore of restoratives, 
and betore two hours bad passed tbe poor 
little wait thus snatehed out of the Leeth of 
the sea slept peaceluliy in Anila’s arms. A 
royal child be was, strong-lunbed and 
beautiful, the blue net-work of veins show- 
ing with startling distinctness through the 
white transparent skin of tis temples. His 
little garments testified to the proud and 
tender care which had been taken of hii; 
but nothing found upon him or bis motuer 
gave any clue to their identity. ibe sea 
hept its secret well, for no other tohen of 
the hapless wreck ever came to land. 

“Well, mother,” said Jolin Grey's gruff 
but not unkindly voice, one day, “the little 
un tmust go to the Asylamn, 1s pose?” 

“T don't know,” was tis wife's hesitant 
auswer, the universal mother tenderness 
looking through ber eves;*iuavbe we could 
heep it ourselves, Joho?” 


No!’ was the decided reply. “No! the 
elild' ll be well took eare of there, aud 
you've got no extra pair bands for Lbaby- 

adits, det alone te bern ard enough 

= | pul Dread t tine mouths of 
* A eral y ¢ 
ee 


Mepi tee re 


ODE UPiel wivieul ue & 





g ae 
to wrest from an untoward fate the boon of | distributed now to bless and cheer the 
erect grace for the childish, inishapen form. | many. 


Two 


sparks like tire glowed in her | 


It was she who gathered the little children 


| eyes, and her lips were pressed tightly to- of the village together into a school, which 


her. 
“Anity! Bless me! what ails the child?” 


| she tagght not so much from text-books as 
| from shells and stones and flowers, planting 


“Father! she said, pointing over her | in their young hearts that seed of love for 


shoulder; ‘Father, I ain not like other cbil- 
dren. I nevercan do what they do, or 

| have what they have. Sometimes I’ve 
thought I wasn't of any use. Give me the 
baby ” 

| ‘The fisherman tried to draw her down 
upon bis knee. There was a worid of up- 
spoken tenderness in the rough caress. 

“Child,”” he said ‘‘what could you do 
with it—a little thing like you ?”’ 

“Oh, I could take careof him—I know—I 
know I could!" she answered, her voice 
la'iing into a low recitative, the undertone 
of resistiess emotion. “Noone need mind 
hin but me, and I would never, never be 
tired! Ob, father! father! God gave him 
to me out of the roaring seas—to me, father! 
You wou't take him away?” 

Hie drew his coarse sleeve across his 
eyes. 

| “What do you say, mother?” 

| His wite was weeping. 

| “Anity’s « handy little thing, and power- 
ful womanly for her age. 1 guess we might 

let her try, father.” 

The unnatural glow faded from the 
| child's face,the littie strained tigure relaxed 
and she sank down in ber place, sobbing 
| hysterically. As ber tears fell on its fore- 
_ head the babe turned uneasily ; but at its 

first !ow inoan Anita was quiet in an in- 

stant. A marvelous expression of age and 
| sell-reliance came into her tace. She held 
the child closer, and commenced a low 
crooning lullaby. 

The tisherinan rose and went out beckon- 
| ing to his wife, 
**Mother,’’be said,‘I’ve a notion it’s God's 
| work tor the child—leastways, I can’t gain. 

say her!’’ 


Months were counted into years, and | 


there was none to interfere with Anita’s 
_ Strange adoption. The boy—**Rescued”’ 
was the odd, old-fashioned name she gave 
him—developed into wonderful beauty. 
Anity seemed to have no life but in him; at 
hoine and among the neighbors she came to 
be known only as “Mother Anita,” or “The 
Little Mother.”” So proud of hi: she was ! 
Fro:n the tirst she seemed to have accepted 
it as a quiet certainty that he was fashioned 
| of a fluer material, and for a higher sort of 
life, than she bad known. She was never 
quite content without him at herside. How 
inuch she suffered as he grew old enough 
to be taken sometimes with her tather and 
brothers in the boat, was hinted bv the 
red glow in her cheeks,and the restlessness 
of every look and motion, till she bad bim 
safely back again. 

City people, who began to find the little 
Village pleasant jor a suimuner’s fishing and 
bathing, were quick to inake friends with 
the deformed girl whose spiritual face, 
radiant with love for her beautiful young 
charge, attracted them like some rare pict- 
ure. Many offered her gitts of money, 
which she declined with gentie gratitude, 
asking for books instead—always adding, 

| apulogetically, ‘to teach him, you know.” 

_ So it happened that a various library accu- 
mulated by degrees in her little chamber. 
As she read and studied glimpses of a new 

| world opened before her, but as the little 

| that she learned only hinted at what she 
could never know ‘he sad conviction forced 
itself upon her that she could, after all, 

| never be her boy’s teacher. 

| ‘The great wrench of her life came when 


| Rescued was twelve years old. Judge 
Thorne, with his wile and litthe daughter, 
caine down to the sea-shore, their hearts 
sore for the recent loss of their only son. 
The strong resetnblance of Rescued to her 
dead child quite overcains Mrs, Thorne, as 
| she chanced to see him for the first time 
playing on the beach; and when his strange 
history was told her she begyed ber hus- 
band to take him for their own. 


- + 


quest to old John Grey be shook bis head, 
“Not but ’twould be the makin’ of the 
boy, Judge Thorne, but vou see my darter 
—why ! the litthe mother’d grieve to death 
if Rescued should be took away !"’ 
But asthe Judge still urged, he said at 


last. ‘There's vo use talkin’: but if you'd | 


like to hear what she'd say herself, I'll call 
her in, for there she comes !"’ 
Anita came in, and Judze Tnorne stood 


comported 80 ill with the small, detormed 
figure. Having once heard Anita speak, 
one must respect loo much to pity ber. Un- 
consciously he dropped the manner with 
which he had spoken to ber fatber, and iu 
afew broken, heart-felt sentences, plead 
bis doubitul cause. e 

Anita grew deadly pale, and her finger- 
tips, resting on a table beside ber, were 
white with pressure, but otherwise she 


seemed calin and quiet, never once tak‘ng | 


her eves trom Judge Tuorne’s face, reading 
him through and through. 
“| will answer you to-morrow,” she said, 


when he had gone; then she turned away | 


and went up to her own room. What 
tierce conflict she waged Llere with ber own 
beart we can never Know, but her.unselfish 
love conquered at last. 

With the autumn the little Rescued went 

| to his new home. 

“You shall come to us often, Anita,”” Ms, 
Thorne had said, but the quiet answer was, 
“Nc, Mrs. Thorne, it is mat best—it weuld 


be all the harder to teave bin again, and 
vy place s bere.’ 
The ttle nwother’s face grew so:inewhat 
naler and thinner: Dut there was no other 


outward change, except that wealth of care 
and tenderness which she had lavished for 
years upon the one beloved object was 


When Judge Thorne preferred his re- | 


half abashed before the quiet dignity which | 


God and all that He has inade, which would 
—— up by-and by ina plentiful harvest 
o taith and right von It was she who 
read the Bible to the old ; who wept with 
the widow and orphan ; whose sweet voice 
put in words the last prayer of the dying. 

She herself sickened at last, wasting 
slowly but surely. 

“I don’t think we'd ever Ny known 
huw much she suffered all her life,’’ old 
John Grey said to ine as we sat togetber in 
the church door one Sabbath afternoon 
after service, looking towards the ve- 
yard, whose siinple stones were shining in 
the prophetic glory of sunset. “She was so 
cheery and patient-like, never talkin’ of 
herself, It wasso tothe last. There was 
only one thing she longed for after she felt 
she couldn't live, and that was to see the 
boy again. She hadn't seen him for six 

ears, forthe Thornes had been in England 

or that long. As she weaker she 
mourned the more. ‘Oh! I want to be 
willin,’ she used to say ; ‘but if it could be 
God's will to let me see him once more !’ ” 

“There was a heavy storin the aignt she 
died. The wind howled around the old 
house, and we could skerce bear one an- 
other speak for the noise of the sea. I never 
can forgit how she looked as she lay there 
listenin’, with her white face and her eyes 
so big and bright. All to once she spoke: 
‘It’s eighteen years ago to-night,”’ says she, 
‘in just such a storm as this, that God sent 
my boy,’ and while tae words was in her 
mouth, I heard a noise of wheels outdoors, 
|and a stamping on the steps, and the 
_ kitcben-door opened, and he come in—man- 

gers and tall and stout—a likelier lookin’ 
| lad I never laid my eyes on, but the same 
| Rescued after all! 

* ‘How is she?’ he whispered; ‘we landed 
last week, and it’s only yesterday I heard 
| through Jacob Thompson that she was sick.’ 
| “J held up my finger for him to speak 
| lower, but it was no use—she’d heard bim, 
| and she started up in bed, with her lips 
| apart and her eyes on the door. I beckoned 

tohimthen, and he came in. ‘Ob little 

mother!’ he just sobbed, and she put her 
| two arins around his neck without a word, 
and he laid ber down gently. Oh, Sir, you 

never saw such a face! You know how the 
| Good Book says they saw Stephen’s—well 
| hers was like that. 
| “Somehow words didu't mean much 
| then, and we all kept still. Hesat by her 





and beld her band till near midnight; then 
a change came over her. Her eyes had an 
odd look, and we could see she wasn’t with 
us any more. All at once she raised up. 
‘He’s walkin’ up,’ she said, ‘the precious 
lamt!’ and then she began to sway herself 
back and forth, and to sing the litt'’e song 
she used to ruck hii to sleep with; 


** Sleep, little one, like a lamb tin the fold, 
Shut froin the tempest, sa‘e from the cold— 
Sleep, little one, like a starin the sky, 
Wrapped in a cloud while the storm-wind sweeps 
by! 


“Her voice grew taimter aud fainter, and 
sweeter and sweeter, and so she died.”’ 
EP —— Se 


AROUND THE NECK.—The foundation of 
| the collar philosophy must be, of course, the 
ineaning of the collar itself, generally con- 
sidered. Following strictly the method of 
our most recent scientific historians, we 
have no doubt whatever that the collar is 
really a development of that most ancient 
badge of servitude, the neck ring. This has 
been modified in numerous ways; first 
changing its material from brass and iron to 
| softer fabrics; now extending wide its bord- 
| @rs, as seen in the early English style; then 
doubling itself up into innumerable folds, 
as seen in the Elizabethan; then restricting 
itself, playing its part, 80 to speak, with the 
“reserve force’’ which characterizes the 
| modern comedian; till we have arrived at 
| the comparitively diminutive, but not the 
less significant, collars of to-day. 

A inultitude of stnall facts prove this to 
be the origin of the article in question. The 
| pglicernan takes an opponent by the collar, 
not because it is particularly convenient to 
do so, but’ because it isan euiblematic act, 
reininding the offender, as well as all the 
bystanders, that he is the slave and subject 
of the law. ‘Phen, again, a man really puts 
ou a collar, though he may not know it, as 
| a token of submission to society in general, 
which is proved by the fact that the 
more @ inan goes into society the more 
clean collars does he put on, and 
the fact that gentlemen who re- 
volt against society,and proy upon it, make 
their independence known inost frequently 
by the absence of any collar at all. From 
| these analogous circuinstances, we inay 
fairly draw the conclusion that the collar, 
| specifically, is an emblem of submission. 
| It only remains to reconcile this conclusion 
' with the general one of clothes being a 
“manifold cunning victory over want ;"’ 
which is done when we reflect that submiss- 
ion is trequently the best way to victory 
over anything; Of stooping to conquer, in 
fact. 
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Marvelous Restorations. 

The cures which are being inade by Drs, 
Starkev & Palen, 1109 Girard St., Philadel- 
phia, in Consuimption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis, Rheumatism and all chronic 
diseases, by their Coinpond Oxygen Treat- 
ment, are indeed tmarvelous. If vou area 
sufierer from any disease which your physi- 
cian has tailed to cure, write for information 
about this treatment, and it will be prompt- 
ly sent without charge. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





CURES AND PREVENTS 
Celds, 
Sere Throat, 
Inflammation, 
Neuralgia, 
Headache, 
Toothache, 


Difficult Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from one to 2 minutes, 


NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 
Radway's Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
It was the first, 
AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or ur- 
gans, by one epenentian. 

if ized with threatened 


PNEUMONIA, 


orany Inflammation of the internal organs or mu- 
cous membranes, after exposure to cold, wet, ete , 
lose no time, ep = Radway’s Reliefon a piece of 
flannel over the part affected with congestion or i-«- 
flammation, which willin nearly every case cheek 
the inflammation and cure the patient by tts seticon 
of counter-irritation, and by equalizing the ecire: te- 
tion in the part. For further instructions, <ee our 
directions wrapped around the bottle. 

A teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water will in « 
few minutes cure cramps, spasms, sour  stotnzweth, 
heartburh, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick he a- 
ache, diarrha@a, dysentery, colic, flatuleney and +i! 
Internal Pains. 

Travelers should always carry a bottie of RABD- 
WAY’S BEADY EF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or palu trea 
change of water. It ie better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS. 


Chills and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured tor Scents. There ts net 
a remedial agent in the world that willcure Fever aye 
Ague, and all other Malartous, Billous, Searlet, Ts - 
ae Yellow and other fevers (aided by Radway -- 
ills) so quick as Radway’s Ready Rehef, Fitts «t-. 
per bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENY. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


For the Cure of all CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Venereal Diseases, 
(see our Book on Venereal—price, 2 cts), Glandular 
Swelling, ~~ yy 4 Dry Cough, Cancerous Affection-, 
Bieeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water Brash, 
White Swellings, Tumors, Pimples, Blotches, Erus- 
tions of the Face, Ulcers, Hip Diseases, Gout, Drupsv, 
Rickets, Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, Dia- 
betes, Kidney, Bladder, Liver Complaints, ete. 


SKIN DISEASES, 


Humors and Sores 


Of all kinds, particularly Chronic Diseases of the 
Skin, are cured with great certainty by «a course of 
RADWAY’S SAKRSAPARILLIAN. We inean obstinate 
cases that have resisted all other treatment. 


SCROFULA, 


Whether trans.aitted from parents or acquired, ts 
within the curative range of the SAKSAPAKILLIAN 
RESOLVENT. 

Cures have been made where persons have been af- 
flicted with Scrofula from Uicir youth up to 2, Wand 
#) years ol age, by 


Radway s Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
pairand invigorate the brokeu-deown and wasted 
body. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatmentand cure, Ss uld by druggists. Price 
$1 per bottle. 


RADWAYS REGULATING PILLS 


Perfectly Tasteless, clegantly coated with sweet 
eRADW AY regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

RADWAY’S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, BKiliousness, Fever, In- 
flammation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derange- 
ments of the Internal Viscera, Purely vegetable, coa- 
taining no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Price, ets. pe rhox, Sold by all druggists. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hundreds of maladies spring from this complaint. 
The syinptoms of this discase are the symptoms of a 
broken down stomach, lidigestion, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Acid Stomach, Pain after Eating, —giving rise 
sometimes to the most exeruciating colle, —Pyrosis, 
or Water Brash, ete., ete., ete. i 


RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN, 


Aided by RADW AY '*s VILLS, is a cure tor this eom- 








| plaint. It restores stremyth to the stomach, and 
makes it perform its tunetlons, The syimptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the Ifabilitv of 
the system to contract diseases. Take the medielnes 
according to directions, andobtserve what we say in 


*Palee aud True respecting diet, 
j — 
Read ‘FALSE AND TRUE.” 
‘ etter inp t BRADWAWY & €O.. Ne 
wy arren at rest. New ¥ ork 


you 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radwavy’s, and se th 
S| t u , and see at the 
j wame ‘‘Hadway'’ is un what you buy. 
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, New Publications. | 





A little book in pamphlet torm, which 
none can be the worse tor reading, and 
many the better, is“A Key to Universal 
Peace and Prosperity.” It is au appeal to 
rulers, all in authority and lovers of bu- 
inanity everywhere to unite their efforts in 
relieving the poor, preventing crime, etc., 
and thus hasten the good time coming. 
Fristoe W. Syckelisoore, 1420 Chestnut 
St. Philadelphia. 80 pages; price twenty- 
tive cents, 

MAGAZINES. 


The March Century may truthfully be 
termined a “war number.” Illustrated papers 
of a war character are: The First Figtit of 
Iron-Clads, by Col. John Taylor Wood, the 
senior surviving Officer of the Merrimac, 
describiug the combat with the Monitor; 
In the Monitor Turret, by the tate Com- 
manuer 8, D. Greene, who commanded in 
the turret, and relieved Admiral Worden, 
when the latter was disabled in the pilot- 
house; Gen. Colston, who during the fight 
was ‘Watching the Merrimac,’ from the 
Confederate works on Sewall’s point, de- 
scribes the scene in a paper with the above 
title; the third part of Recollections of a 
Private, are given, and several subjects are 
treated in Memoranda of the Civil War. 
Recent events lend special interest to The 
Land of the False Prophet, an illustrated 
article by Gen. R. FE. Colston, formerly of 
the Exvptian General staff. In this nuim- 
ber Messrs. James and Howells con- 
tinue their res ive serials. The as 
tronomer Langley concludes his papers on 
The New Astronomy; Mr. John Bigelow 
prints his Recollections of Charles O’Conor, 
the famous lawyer; and Mr. Stephen M. 
Allen his Reminiscences of Daniel Web- 
ster, each article being accompanied by a 
full-page portrait. Rev.O. B. Frothingbam 
has a striking essay on The Worship of 
Shakspeare. Besides the verses in Bric-a- 
Brac, poems are published by Stedman and 
Cheney. The editorial and ‘Open Letters’ 
departments are filled with good reading. 
The Century Co., New York. 

W hile the frontispiece of the March nuin- 
ber of The Magazine of Art may notappeal 
to as severe critics as thatin the February 
number, it will attract as many adinirers, 
Other exaimples of the pictures at the Royal 
Institute, where The Wonder Story, was 
exhibited, are given. 
also tells a pleasant story, No Unwelcoine 
(ruest, it is called. The artist whose boime 








That by F. D. Millet | 


is described this month is Mr. Frank Holls, | 


in Fitz John Avenue. Miss Zimmern,with 
her pen, and Mr. Hatherell with his pencil, 
give us an insight into the Holls home that 
is as attractive a8 it is graphic. Among 
the other articles in this fine number of 
The Magazine of Art, are: The Madonna 
Ansidei, by Claude Phillips, with two illus- 
trations— 
the British Government talks of buying for 
the unprecedented sum of $350,000; The 
Artist in Corsica, by E. T. Compton, with 


phael’s tainous painting, which | 


illustrations by the author; Nicolas Poussin, | 


by Richard Heath; Portraiture in France, | 
illustrations | 


by RK. A. M, Stevenson, with 
after Diumier, Gerard, Lebrun, Largiliiere, 
Mignard, and David; a second chapter on 
Englist: Sculptured Stones, by Rev. G. F. 
Browne, with nine examples; Tie Royal 
Institute, with engravin 
pictures: 

obinson and W. J. Hennessy. Cassell 
& Company, Limited, New York, $3.50a 
year. 

The English Illustrated Magazine for 
March contains the following novel and 
highly interesting articles. The frontispiece 
is un engraving from, a photograph of 
Princes Edward and George of England go- 
ing down a coal-inine in Australia. It 
na a splendidly illastrated article 
froin the Diary of the princes entitled H. 
M. Ship Bacchante at the Antipodes; Prim- 
roses and Cowslips, splendidly illustrated; 
The Art of Casting of Brouze, finely illus- 
trated; A Ship of '49, serial; Pilgrimages; A 
Family Affair, etc., ete. 
New York. Price 15 cents. 

The March numberof Babyhood, a novel 
inagazine for mothers contains: The Acci- 
dents and [niuries of Early Cbildhood and 
their Protupt Treatinent (the first of a 
»eries),by Dr. Jerome Walker, of the Chil- 
dren’s Sanitariui at Coney Island; an arti- 
cle on Teething, ete. The usual departinents 
are well fiiled, Nursery Problems being 
Particularly comprehensive, and a new 
feature, The Motuers’ Parliament, is intro- 
duced, to which readers are invited to send 
COlmMUnICAtiONS On subjects of yveneral in- 
terest. 15 cents 4 nuiiber, 1.504 year, 18 
Spruce St., New York. 

Vick’s Ilustrated Monthly for Mareh like 
4]! its forerunners, is full of good things tor 
the lover of flowers aud of gardens. ¥1.25 
per year. Jumes Vick, Publisher, Koches- 
ter New York. 

_— —_ - > C - 
CARE and toil came into the world with 


| 


| 


7 and poews and ; 
A Tuscan May-day, by Mary | 


Macuiillan & Co., 


' 


sin, and remain ever since inseparable from | 


it. 
_ ——_- -_— — 
Important. 

Philadelphians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Cuurch and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Gratsd Union 
Hotel in 42d Street opposite Grand Central 


Depot im twenty tinutes, and save #3 Car- 
riaze Hire. If en route te Sarat waor other 
sSutminer resorts Via (rrumd ('« tra D> pot 
ai Dbugyage - i be amsierr ro Ii 

this Dy FRE? tin ' va 

rooumw $1, a upy « 

Restanrant the heat . i . _ 
Vity. Faiwnilies can liv better r leas 


woney at the Grand Union, than at any 
other first-class hotel iu the city. 


MODERN OPERA. 





ACT I. 
A lady (very high soprano) 
Is burted in the depth of woe: 
The deeper goes her vocal sorrow, 
The higher up her head toues go. 


Beloved by an awk ward tenor, 
She clings to him with faithtal heart ; 
Her brother (very heavy bass«), 
However, tears the pair apart. 


The tenor, after singing falaciy, 
Decam ps and goes to parts unknown ; 
The lady proves that this afflicts her 
By flattenivgs almost ball a tone. 


She tells her troubles to her servant, 
A very faithful (alto) maid, 

Who listens without much emotion, 
Asif she felt qaite under-paid, 


ACT Il. 


A marriage follows with another, 
(A tenor of the second class); 

Her brother seals the fatal nuptials, 
And things come to a frightful pase. 


Her lover had a round trip ticket 
When he went off to parts afar ; 

He comes back just too late to stop it; 
‘che weddings done, and here we are! 


The lady faints to heavy brasses ; 
The lover curses with the strings; 

A tumult follows in the orchestra ; 
Then all the crowd together s.ngs. 


ACT IIL. 


The lady, after long cadenzas, 
Pluvges a dagger in her breast; 

The lover doesn’t seem to like it, 
And drags a high © from his chest. 


Her brother stabs the awk war 1 tenor, 
Who doesn’t know which way to fall, 
But finally becomes recumbent, 
With an enormous caterwaul. 


The brother, lonely and forsaken, 
Upon the dead soprano calls ; 
The chorus, lovking apathetic, 
Sings on until the curtain falls. 
Ss. T. OLE. 


—__ 





Humorous. 


~ Post-men—Bill stickers. 
Birds that never fly—Weathercocks. 
Unsatistactory meal—A domestic broil. 
The most absorbing business— The sponge 


trade. 

What kind of paper most 
sneeze? Tissue paper. 

Why is your nose in the mituie of your 
face’ Because it's the secnt-er, 

What is that which divides by uniting, 
and unites Dy dividing ’ Shears. e 

“When a healthy man can’t eat, he’s 
sick, ** seid Pat, reaching tor another potato. 

Why are lovers like armies? Because 
they get along well enough till the engagement be- 
«ins. 

A Western calf has four ears. 


resembles a | 














This is 


fortunate for the calf, as he will not be mistaken for 


a dude. 

For the mere sake of being considered 
generous, it is nut necessary for a man to **give bim- 
self away.*° 

The purchase of diamonds by the peck is 
sometimes facetiously alluded to; but it is a fact that 
gold is found by the quartz, 

“Who is that across the street?’” ‘Oh, 
is a very close friend of mine.** **fudeedi-* 
Never lendsa cent.** 


that 
"Yes. 

Wiiy is it dangerous to be out in Spring? 
Because the grass has blades, the flowers pistils, the 
leaves shoot, and the bullrushes out, 

What is that which by adding something 
to it will become sinaller, but if rou add nothing, it 
will become larger’ A hole in a stocking. 

There wasa thing just four weeks old, 
when Adam wae no more ; before that thing was ive 
weeks®ld, Adam ws four score ’ The moon. 

A market reporter says that his sweet 
heart encouraged him, and he thought of marrying 
her at once, but thata further advance was fAlowed 


by a decline. 


An ordinary woman's waist is thirty 
inehes around. An ordinary man’s arm i+ atevut 
How admirable are thy works, 


thirty inches long! 


oh, Nature! 
“What 
school this morning 7°* asked a teacher in ome of the 
New York public schools, of a tardy pupil. °They 
arrested a burglar on Sth street, and ma sent me te 
see if it was pa,** was the reply. 
Scene—Army competitive 
Examiner: ‘‘If King Alfred were -till 
part would he probably take im the polities aA the 
Competitor: “If King Alfred were 


examination. 


alive, wheat 


present day ?"’ 


j still alive, he would be mach too old to take part in 


oe 


polities 
Speaking ofa certain general whom 


professed to admire, a politheal orator said ‘ 
+ 


he 


6. 


the fiela of battle he wai always found ler. 
hullets were thickest. ‘‘Where was that?" ashed 
one of the auditors. ‘‘In the ammunition-wagor 


said another, 
e ; 


much exe 


“Yes, sir,’’ Gubbins said, 
‘*he’s a contemptibie ilar, and I 
‘"That’- rather a risky thing ¢t 

t knock " 


nllina 
if tha 


where you will fad a betier vue. 


makes you so late coming to | 


“a 


Winter clothing—A mantle of snow and 
a coat-ing of ice. 


“Why are you slapping your forehead?’ | 


& four-year-vld wasasked. ‘“‘I'm a Guking,’’ came 


**Do the souls of people go to heaven?’ 


the auewer. 
asked Alice. ‘*Yes,"’ wasthe reply. ‘‘And not the 
bodies?" **No.** **"Well,’" sald Alice, ‘‘what do 


you fasten the wings on ts ?"* 

A cancer, attributed to poison from ta 
bacce, attacked the tongue of a Canadian, and the 
member had tu be amputated, ‘‘And yet, "* feelingly 
commnments « man who wooed and won a woman with 
8 peppery temper, ‘and yetsome meddicsome peo- 


ple discourage the femaie sex from asing the precious | 


veced.** 

A New Yorker went into a crowded car 
and asked if he could have the seat which wae then 
occupied by ahat, whose oWner was sitting in the 
meatceat. The wan, angrily grasping bis hat, an- 
ewered: ‘Tes, take it, If you're ahog.'’ ‘dom 
so near one that 1 guess I'll tike it," returned the 
other. 

- _——_--¢ <— _ 
YOUNG MEN!--KREAD THIS. 


THE VoLTaic BELT Co,, of Marshall, Michigan, of- 
fer to send their celebrated ELEC THO-VoLtanm Kent 
and other FLECTRIC APPLIANCES, on trial for thirty 
days, to men (young or old) afflicted with nervons 
debility, loss of vitality and manhowl, and all kin- 
dred troubles. Also for rheumation, neuralgia, 
paralysis, aud many other diseases, (Complete reato- 
ra*ion to health, vigorana manhood gusranteed. No 
Fisk is tucurred, as thirty days trial is allowed 
Write them at once ior illustrated pamph.et, free 
——_— - <——-- 


Superfluous tair 


Madame Waw ovld’s Specific permancoutiy removes | 


SeperGucus Hair without tujuting the skin, Send for 
cireula:. Madame WAMBOLD, Townsend Harter, 


Ma-. 
—_ - — 


Sa When our renders anewer any tdver 
tteement found iw these columns they will 
confer a favoren the 'anlisher and the ad- 
tertiaer by naming ‘he *. tords Evening 


JUMPHREYS 
RY 


OMEO ATHIC = 
VET ERINAY ICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


Horses,Cattie, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs, Poultry 
8’ Veteuinary 


For 20 years ey x 
Sfeaders,, Hocee Fe U., Hippedromes, 


LIST OF SPECIFICS. 

A. A. Cares Fevers 4 Inflammation, Milk 

Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 7 5e. 
B. B. Strains, Lameness,Rheumatiom 75e. 
C. C, Cares Distem per, Nasal Discharges. 75. 
D. D. Cares Bots or Grubs, Worms, 75. 
E.E. Cures Cough,Heaves,Pneumonia 75. 
F. F. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 75. 
G. G. Prevents Bpensetae, 75e. 
H.-H. Curesall Urinary Diseases, The. 
1.1. Cures Eruptive Diseases, Mange, 75¢. 
J. 3. Curesali of Digestion, 75e. 
Case, (black walnut) with 


. Vorerinary Manual “&m pages! 10 bottles 
icine, and Medicator, - - 40 
> 















ae ae 
SW These V eterinary Cases are sent free of «xpress 
on receipt of the pone 4 or any order for Veterinary 
Medicine to the amount of $5.00 or more. 
HBamphrers’ Veterinary Maneal <= 
paces) t free by mail on receipt of price, Wicenta 
sz Pamphlets sent free on spplicativn. 


HUMPHREYS’ Homeopathic Med. Co., 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


for Agents, Costing us $4000 


Agents wanted every where fur 
our new patent French ruber ap 
pliances for ladies; and other new sant- 
and hygienic undergarment« for ladies 
and children. Success sure; entirely new To the 
Gret 1000 Agents we offer 1,000 $4.00 outitse cnurely 
Address at once, with 4c. stamp, Sasttery 
Ce. 110Clybourme Ave. LBicaga 


SR ; — 
WANTED for OR. SCOTT'S 

AGENT. beautiful Electric Corsets. -«m 
ple free to those becoming agent. So 

risk quick sales. Territory given. satisfaction guaranteed 
Addsess DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway &t.. MN. ¥- 










=e need 


‘ oo wanted for a book just out 
( A se name on postal, 
H. M. BROCKSTEDT, Box Fo), St. Lowe, We 


~~» ~ Z MONTH. Agente wanted ow) tet 
8256 ) selling articles In the world 3 sm@engelr 
free. Address JAY BRONS mN, Detroit, Mich. 


We will send oar b 1@-page, 4 -colamn Minewaced Literery 
eet Yamity paper, The Fireside at Home, &t Three 
Mentha, upon receipt of coly Twenty-five Cemta, on 


every subscriber we will siso send, Free sod pet pert, aii the 
Valuabiec and Useful Premiums. dis Beautify! Bngree 


tAwwi 
tmgr, s heavy piate pape:, suitable for fram) ug, ster 
A each 12215 inches, and cutitied respecuveiy, “ The Vourm 


Valley.” “‘ A Dangerous Coast,” “Failing Leaves” “Ia the 
a dironéactks,” ** Disputing the Prey,” aod “ The Faget (arn 
rer”: Strteren Po Songs and Ballads, fall sheet mute or 
1th words, muxic 04 pisne acoompaniment complies ; (ar Bot 
of Deriqns and Stitches formCrasy Patch Work; One Boot of 
Ladies Farty Work, ant Une Copy of Ternngeon 4 Poome Tue 
Oret ope bundred j-reous fespondiug We thie acvertioa mest © 
cack reorive. io aAditien v the pr and shove 4eecrited? pre 
~/eme, an ciegact Solid Gold ( based Hand King. is 
feet This great offer is made to tutrodece our in eew 
bemnes. Vive sutecriptions avd five seta of the preaneme ofl te 
ee Ce GO. Batufaction guarantecd w monryrcfunded. A44rees 
». . MOOKE & C0.. 27 Park Place, New York. 


JHMONOGRAPHY or Phonetic Short-Hand. 

Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome 

KB. Howard, with alphabet and illustrations fer te- 
-nton application Address. 


Mh opeh a 


giouer bedet ‘ 
PHONOGKAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnatl, Obi 
cure joe Ni 00M Grn 


\ ee Wena pone mates Se Farts 


AvITh.« 
Pea peewee WAL A 


hay arr all covered name, “itk Fringed. ¢-''6 
| Fay tl le Motto and Embossed, * id 
jie b pk lore<ent O. West & Co... New Have ¢?f 


Oo ine tk Prem i pa Foe 
AGENTS « 


tecucer ts 


says 


| 
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DYSPEPSIA. 


Sedentary habits, mental worry, ners ous 
exetiement, excess or imprudence in eat- 
ing of drinking, aml various other causes, 
induce Constipation followed by general 
derangement of the liver, kidneys, and 
stomach, in which the disorder of each 
organ inereases the infirmity of the others. 

The immeecliate results are Loss of Appe- 
tite, Nausea, Foul Breath, Heartburn, t at- 
ulenee, Dizziness, Sick Headaches, failure 
of physical and mental vigor, distressing 
sense of weizht and fullnes« in the stomach, 
ated increas Costiveness, all of whieh are 
hoown umber one head as Dyspepsia. 

Inevery instance w hove tale aston does 
wet orizinate from serofulous taint in the 
bowel, Avens Pitts may be confidently 
relied upon to effect acure. Those cases 
wt anwnable to the curative influence of 
Avrn’s P1118 alone will certainly yield if 
the 1014 are aided by the powerful blood 
purifying properties of AYER'S SARSAPA- 
Mitta. 

1s «peptics should know that the longer 
treatment of their malady is postponed, 
the more difficult of cure it becomes. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Never fail to relieve the bowels and pro- 
uvde their healthful and regular action, 
and thus cure Dyspepsia. Temporary 
palliatives all do permanent harm. The 
fitful activity into which the enfeebled 
stomach is spurted by “bitters,” and aleo- 
nolic stimulants, is inevitably followed 
by reaction that leaves the organ weaker 
than before. 

“Cadtiveness, induced by my sedentary 
halite of life, became chronic; Avyer'’s Pitce 
sfurded ine epeedy reli ft. Their occasional use 
hes ince kept ime all right.” Ilenuann Katse 
sorry, Newark, N JS 
“1 was induced to try AVER's PILLe an a 
remedy for Indigestion, Constipation, and 
Meadache, fromm which I had iony been a euf 
fever. 1 found their action casy, and obtained 
prompt rt f. They have benefited me more 
then all the medicines ever before tried” MY 
Wateun, 142 State St, Chicago, Il. 

“Tiny bave entirely corrected the 
habit, and vastly improved iny general health.” 
tev. Feancis B. Hantowe, Atlanta, Ga 

“The moet effective and the ensle at phys ale J 
have ever found. One dose will quickly move 
my bowels and free my beoed from pain.” WoL 
Vaor, Richmond, Va 

“A eafferer from Liver Complaint, Dy» 
perpeia, and Neuralgia for the lost twenty 
years, Aven'’s Vitis have benefited me more 
than any medicine | have ever taken.” P K. 
Koorns, Needmore, Brown Co., Ind 

“For Dyspepsia they are invaluable.” JT. 
Haves, Meria, Teras 


AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPAKED RY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer’ & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druevists. 


Cortive 


FREE Bolid Geld 
and Milver 
Chaina, Kings, and tu + 
ther weefal articles @ butely Bree! 
&@ Ficgant Gold Leaf bimbo 4 
and Reuvenir Carda «ith yor mame 
to New aeript Type, 10¢., Zeucke | 


| pom Preach Dolle «ith wardrobe of 2 *, Sthe 
aed thistesvtiful Rolled Gold Hing, B06¢. « 





FREE! 
Watches, 


wwe Al Satin Fringe «4 Real Bhik Viera! . 
arce wnled. Fuilinatructiona ho+  obtala « 
owe free, a a full Mae of samples free wit ts 


every order. We want Agenta, sod offer Gold ta thoee 
= heoaceh Agents make 65.00 per day handing our 
goods, Pend atonece; 10 mleathisopportanity at) «offer 
may mot be eepretes. Addreas Wes MAVES 
MASULPACTLU RING WOKKS, Went Haven, Conn. 


| GURE FITS! 


hen Deageuretdos om Ler 
Cine and thea bavethem return again, lmean ered co) 






Car 
f # towde the Oeeaee of FL bPiteren Vv oe Falta 
eik<eas 6 lifelong etude Ibwarrart roy remedy tue , 
Che wurst Cases = Beocades ot here ha fsledistoreae ne 
et ww te ving ach ” Pen dat ouc fof @& trentiqen On « 
Pree Bere ot my infallible: ody. & Bx acd? 
OBew Mt coete gon not gteratrial 11 _ 
Address I Mow Ko “a Peart > ‘wy 
‘ ne Sire ”" 
60 Cards beer 4 
. » then ue 
ew k '. oe s 
ony lin, Vue ae! i 
Vor s Wr order we pay. Mer ‘ rt» 
ornd a lovety batfe Stam, amrery ' vA ° 
or an hatvgrayh Ai HOoLLEY ¢ AMit WekKs 
boas oF pretty ring Mir ‘ 
r tx sad 





G hee . 
beg ~. Alling Bros. Neorthiord.( t. 


WEAK suffering from the ef- 
fecta of mthfo r- 
| ee rereneeeen rors, eariy dee ay r 


mantend, etc Iwill send you a valuable treatiane ape 
the atrrve dimenses alien direction«for alf-care free of 


charge Address Prot. F.C. FOWLER, Moodus, usa. 
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Ladies Department. 


FASHION CH aT. 


HE changes that have been introduced 

in the shape and size of underekirts 
have necessitated an alteration in the ar- 
raugeiment of the steels. The following 
directions for cutting skirts and placing the , 
steels will therefore be acceptable, as they 
are adapted for tho latest styles, especially 
in tall plain skirts, 

For ata!l and slender figure, the under- | 
skirt will consist of four breadths of silk or 
sipaca; the front breadth is 23 inches wide 
at the edge, and 16 inches wide at the top: 
the gores are 14 inches wide at the edge, and 
1] inches wide ct the top, and the straight 
back breadth is 30 inches wide throughout. 
This gives a total width of 2), yards for the 
edge of the skiri. When the seams are 
finished, a band of stiff muslin, 10 inches | 
wide, is tacked or pinned in place, about 4 
inches from the edge, and the piece of tmate- 
rial jett free is turned back on the mustin to 
form the beuw; the upper edge of the tm asiin 
hem is also neatly sewn down. The narrow 
pleating or balaycuse is next put on to edge 
the skirt. The top of the skirt is left forthe 
present, except that three stall pieats may 
be taken in the front breadth to reduce its 
width. 

The steels are next arranged for. Two of 
these will suffice, as they are less prominent 
than they wereatlew months since. The 
first is placed at 20 inches from the edge, 
and wm 19 incues long; the second one m 10 
inches higher up, and is 15 inches lone. 

Ateach end of the casing torough whieh 
the steel is passed a piece of hal-ineh wide 
elastic is sewn ; the two pieces sewn l» the 
ends of the tirst steel are nearly 5 inches 
jlony, and theme joined to the second steel 
are 4', inches long ; there is, in fact, barely 
Lalt-an-inch diflérence in their length, 
The pieces of e:astic are joined by safety 
lh oks and eyes, and these should invariably 
be unhooked when the dress is taken off 
and hung up. It cannot be too strongly 
oppressed upon dressinakers, whether pre- 
femsional or amateur, that elastle steould 
alwave take the place offapes for tying in 
the back breadtis of skirts; the elastic 
answers infinitely better, whether the drew 
be lomely or tightly strained, and the skirt 
wears better if allowed to fal) free when 
notin use. Accidents are also prevented, 
a® the elastic gives with every tuuvement ; 
it neither comes off, as the tapes often do, 
ner does it tear the dress, a misfortane 
which frequently occurs if the sewing on of 
the tape happens to be stronger than the 
toaterial, 

The overskirt is easily explained and | 
quickly made, It eonsists of three breaiths 
oft double-width inatertal, one for the front 
and two forthe back, or ax breadths of mar- 
row width cwiatertal, all cut perfectly 
straight and even. <A four-inch wide bem 
is made at the edge, an | the top is gathered — 
in to the size of the waist and joined to the 
foundation skirt, which is also reduced to 
The bes way t&. 








the saine dimensions. 
finish skirts off at the top is to bind them 
wits a bias band of silk, which serves as a. 
waistband. 

These measurements refer only to plain 
inaterials, silk or woolen tigured materials, 
especially if of rich texture and with large | 
patterns, bave the plain skirts quite straight 
in front and at the sides. These skirts are 
generally made entirely of the figured 
fabric, the short paniers or «ther draperies | 
only concealing the top of the skirt near tne 
waist, But in remodelling half-worn - 
dresses a couple of breadths of broche 
inaterial will suffice to give the effect of a 
complete skirt of broche, umdler a polonaime 
or redingote of one of the rough wovlen 
inaterials—vigogne, limousine of el th tisat 
are now 80 fashionable. The open fronts 
disclose the tablier of a Lroche shirt, made 
of one breadth, the other one being cut inte 
bands to head the pleating reun! the edge 
of the skirt, and showing just below the 
edge of the polonaise, 

Still smalier pieces may be utilized as) 
plastrons and waistcoats, and as ne material 
is wore fashionable than velvet, the serall- 
est remnants of velvet should be reserved 
for use, Straight bands of all depths are 
employed for trimming skirts, and bands 
cut in seallops or lance-bead points are 
equally in vogue for the saine purpose - the | 


bands are sometiimes alive as deep as the 
skirt and cut shiary sts atthe edge, 
tne civis s tiny arivt tise Lop. 
The effect of them g lnose lappets, fying 
upatevery Met, ‘ r ven ‘a 

energeticai's s mt g sever, and 


the rounded, pointed, or leal shaped scallops 
bordering the skirt only are very much tv | 


ve preferred. Velvet skirts are universally | 


worn, butif there is not enough velvet to 


make a complete skirt it can be used xd 
trimming, and all colored dresses nay be 
trimmed with black velvet. 

A very good way w use up odd lengths of 
velvet, is to keep the Lest part fora walst- 
coat, sharply pointec in the centre, and 
failing alittle below the edge of the corsage. 
Below the waisteoat again a flat Land of 
velvet is carried over the hips and ends 
under the drapery of the pufl. A band of 
velvet, from seven to ten inches wide, 
borders the skirt, and a long velvet sash 
bow, lined with silk. and fastened on to the 
pull with a metal bucae a little below the 
waist, gives a finishing touch to the back of 
the dress. 

The resources of velvet are, in fact, inex- 
baustibie, and, as it is quite permissable to 
trim the corsage only with velvet, provided | 
there is no other, or no incongruous, trim- — 
ming on the skirt,very small pieces may be | 
utilized as a waistcoat, “ith collar and pare 
iments to natch, or as a plastron laid on the 
tx«lice and scalloped at the edge on each 
side, the upper part of the parement, that | 
lying back on the sleeve, being scalloped to 
tatel. | 

AuwAber way of utilizing small pieces of 
velvet will recommend itself to young 
ladies tor simple evening Wilette. The | 
skirt may be of lace, muslin, voile, silk, or 
auy other light colored fabric; the velvet, 
whieh need not be new, is used in making a | 
corselet, faxtened on the shoulders with 
ribbon bows, and worn over a pleated 
chemisette, with puffed or pleated sleeves | 
te the elbow, tnade of very tine white silk ° 
inasiin, gauze, crepe limse, or lace. The * 
corselet is cut low, front and back, and has 
narrow basques very little over two inches 
deep; it uay be laced in front or embroid- 
ered with gold, steel, or silver thread, and 
spangles to match. When embroidered in 
this way, it is fastened at the back or ander 
the arin, and the shoulders are tied together 
with ribbon in the Neapolitan fashion. j 

Tabliers of velvet, embroidered with goid 





' thread and spangies, and scalloped at the 


edge over a lace flounce, are also very 
fashionable, and may be worn with a short 
bigaro jacket, einbroidered round the edge 
in the gaine way. 

HKesides tie materials that may be bought, 
there are also thuse that can be made ; that 
is say, a plain woolen fabric may be con- 
verted into one very handsomely decorated 
with embroidery. In these costumes the 
skirt of plain woolen material, and the por- 
tivus einbroidered are the edge of the tunie, 
the waistooat, the edge of the corsage, the 
eoilar, and the parements. The embroidery 
is worked with gold thread, silk, the two 
conbined, chenille, or wool Very simple 
patterns are chosen—such as spots, dia 


| inonds, cubes, Maltese crosses, crescents, 


Ac., in graduated sizes, or all in the same 
size. The graduated sizes are most effective, 
the largest designs being jlaced near the 


| edge, and the spots diminishing in siz2 as 


they are worked higher on the tunic 

Very often the material of an old dress is 
sufficient for a new one, made in a simpler 
fashion; tor instance, the new skirt, 
instead of being pleated, may be plain, and 
trimmed with bias bands of velvet, or with 


- 


| rows of riboon velvet or of braid. The 


plain skirt nay aiso be trimmed with a 
band of imitation astrakan in the olor of 
the material, but these colored astrakan 
bands are not universally adinired, and the 
prejudice against them is one to be re 
spected. The remainder of the material 
taken froin the skirt will provide the shert 
tunic, and the new jacket bodice can be cat 
from the old tunic. 

Trimmings are now made of strips of 
colored cloth, pinked ont on one side. 
First of all a narrow pinked out strip of 
seariet cloth is sewn on a baud of stiff 
muslin, a strip of blue cloth comes next, 
and the two colors are thus aiternated, until 
the whole band is of the required width. 
Any color can of course, be alteruated in 
the saine way. Wide metal braids can also 
be made by sewing rowsof narrow gold, 
silver, or steel braid close 
firm foundation; the different kinds of 
t-raid can be alternated in straight rows, or 
arranged in any simple pattern, and spocs 
can be worked on the surface with chenille 
if liked. A waistcoat or plastron covered 
eutirely in this way, is a capital addition tu 
a half-worn costuine. 


Fireside (hat. 
HOSTESS AND GUESTS. 
WISE hospitality is one { the daties 
of our lives, and vet " rw iew th -+* 
I are stray comers Vitex! ¢ the 


ily meals! Enterta 4 — veperaii +s 


4 earty . e Gunes 


a 
11Cames partic s. 
well from the house-cmather, and a man 
appreciates the fuct greatiy tbat be tm.) 
whenever be pleases .ake¢ a friend home un- 
fepeye ¢ without being put te the blasb | 
by the deticiencies of his du:nestic arrange- | j 


| mente, or being received with biack looks. | 


[me 


| way they themselves like best. 


this about, the table should be 


as neatly and weil as 
Salil cacameme. and a centre flower 
or pretty ornament not omitted. With « 

the tablecloth, even at the end of sa | 


pearance; but the 
screwed down,and the cloth y 
damped. It is best to keep distinct clotnus 
for breakfast and dinner. It is no economy 
not to have a sufficient stock of table-linen - 
what a sufficiency 7 depends on the size | 
and requirements o 

bints on these points may be 


able 
found in almost any manual of domestic | 


economy. 
On the question of stores the most ex- 
Tra keepers differ. On the one 
it is said that only a sufficient quantity 

of the several articles required, had in 
— prevents waste ; on the other hand, 
that a shortness of supp Pply. is apt to lead to 

| domestic discomfort. bings cannot be 
| properly cuoked without the necessary 
ard the science of housekeeping 

is to know Lctgenypechanpppemnsant Ah ppm are. 
According to my own persunal experience 
of some Sam, dhe hens ata to ter the mis 
tress to keep a moderate store of such things 
as are known to be required, and to give 
them out berselfin the quantities needed, 
but only at stated times, or she will find 
po servants will be coming to ber at all 
Tioned soups and meat, and some pre- 
served fruita, which will make an a iz- 
ing sweet ina few minutes, should have 
their place in every store-room where un- 
€x pected deinands on the resources of the 
estabimhiment are likely to occur. Variety 


| in food, and such food served in appetising 


fashion, are «ssential points in doimestic 
management; and in domestic economy, 
good carving. Meat goes much further if it 
is well cut. The mistress should see that 
this is Pca aye? done, but she will be 
able to do so with doable force if a good ex- 
ample is set in the dining-room. 

I will just give a few practical details as 
to the best inethods of cleaning glass, c., 


_ for on these things much of the necessar 


dainty appearance of the table depends. To 
begin with the glasses: these should be 
washed in soap and water, and then dis- 
colored; a flannel with powdered blue 
dabbed about it will do much good. They 


_ Shou.d then be rubbed with a tine cloth or 


silk handkerchief. A wash-leather should 


| be kept to rub up decanters betore ing 


on the table. Dish-covers should be 
Cleaned with oil and whiting put on with a 
flannel, then rubbed with dry whiting and 
woh dusters, and polished with a leather. 
| Port wine is apt to stain decanters. To 
reuwve it, filithe bottle with cold water and 
let it stand ail night, then add afew dice 

neces of bread alter the water is out. 
Shake up, rinse again and turn the 
decanter bottoin upward, 

Plate is best washed at once in hot water 
and soda, and cleaned with rouge stubbed 
off with the hand, and polisbed with a 
leather ; it should also be rubbed up witha 
leather whenever it is put op the table. 

The first poiut to consider in entertaining 
is what your ineans are ; do not attempt too 
much; but what you do, do well. Be given 
to what bospitality you can reaily afford; a 
Warin weicoine goes a ~ way towards 
making guests happy. selecting people 
to meet each other, consider how they wil! 
assimilate and bring brightness and interest 
to bear on yourself. Huindrum tete-a-tetes, 
constant discussions about domestic worries, 
do nat add w the enjoyment of life or 
mote any of the pleasure mutual society 
ought t» give. Morning visitors to a busy 
housekeeper are nost likely to waste time, 
but visitors tothe house in the xfternoon 
shovld be encouraged ; they bring a fresh 
atinosphere and atresh current of thoughts. 

The pleasantest houses are those where 
the mistress is forgetful of herself; neither 
aflected nor self-conscious,and warin in ber 
welcome. 

If you have guests in your house, or are 
inviting thei for any parties, bear in mind 
that though a word from you may brig 
thein together and add to their pleasure, 
they must be leit to enjoy themselves the 

An over- 
fussiness of entertaining is a fatal mistake. 

“Welcoine the coming, speed the part- 
ing guest ;"’ provide every little comfort in 
their rooms; train the servants to bring up 
the trunks quickly; remove straps and 
cords; offer tea, and be generally on the 
alert to minister to their wants, But donot 
conside~ it necessary to lay plans for every 
hour, or never to leave your Visitors a ino- 


| ment to themselves. 


There is one apparently trivial matter 


/ whieh yet peculiarly indicates a_ well- 


ordered house—namely, answering the 
door tw visitors. There should be no delay. 


towether, on any | The kneck or ring should be promptiy 
¢ | attended to, and by a neatand clean domes + 


tic. In large establishments this is easy 
enough,notso where the number of servants 
is limited. Where a housemaid, parior- 
maid, aud cook are kept, the parlormaid 
ougit to be ready morning and afternoon; 
but where there are but two, the duty talls 
upon the cook in the morning and the 
bouse:naid in the afternoon ; and it should 
be a rule, towhich no exception is made, 
that the housemaid changes Ler dress by 


| midday dinner. Sheshould be duly in- 


structed whether her mistress be at home 


to visitors, and should be taught exactiy 
bow to announce the:in, andto be on the 
alert to open the door to them when they 
goout. They s iid s©® learn that on 

2ceount Ss ‘ } they close the hall floor 


util the visitors have quite departed. 


——_— 2 <P — — 
PEOPLE are always talking of persever- 
ance and courage and fortitude, but patience 
is the finest and worthiest part ‘of fortitude, 
| and the rarest, too, 


inust be “welll | 


the family, and valu- , 





4 Correspondence. 


Reaper.— Dumb-bell practice is an ex- 
| qettens mote of expanding the chest. Bat be careful 
Rot to use bells which are too heavy. 


H. Matrugws.—Verbum sat sap. ie Lat- 
in, and means, **A word is enough for a wise man,’ 
ap. dvbeing a feutraction lor sapicnti. 
| F. KB. L.—By sending your address to the 
Secretary of War or your Congressman you can ob- 
tate the mamesand residences of the heads of the 
| diferent departments of the army and navy. 

K. L.— You and your auntare two very 

| foolish women. It is very unhealthy to lace so very 

| Ught: ome dors it not only at the expense of health, 
bat also goed looks, for the blood rushesto the face 
and hands, causes pimpics, a swollen red nose, an 
red. drouping eyes. 

Emiciia—We are unable to suggest any- 
thing te tars brown hair goidenexcept a hair ye, 
and we strongly advise you to be content with the 
coler mature has given you. If, however, you are 
bent epor changing it, you will buy the dye better 

| and cheaper thas vou can make it. 

R. N.—Do not try to attract this young 
man. Let him see plainly that vou are liked by others 
and can be very happy without any attention from 
him. Nothing tends toincrease the value of any- 
thing in cereyesso much as to see it desired by 
others. This course will be 'ikely to bring about the 
4e-ired result. 

F. L.—To equivocate means to use words 
of doubtful significance with the intention to mis- 
lead; it also stgeiges prevarication or shuffling. The 
stem of the Latin term from which it is derived is 
made up of two words, equus (equal) and vox (voice) 
the idea being that of two significations equally ap- 
propriate or plausible. 

M. E. A.—The painful sense of ignor- 
ance 500 se7m to feel wiil soon disappear if you set 
yourself to read steadily and carefully. Take a course 
of bistory, and do act torget that historical study, 
like charity, ougit to begic at home. You may also 
read standard works of fiction—those, for example, 
} of Seott, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, dnd the 

Brontes. 

H. Ectia.—The word “limited” in con- 
nection with companies means that the Hability of 
the shareholders does not exceed the amount of their 
shares. In all other companies the shareholders, ta 
the event of failare. are liable to call after call until 
the deGciency is made up. Thus a person who holds 
shares to the valec of $40, may not only lose every 
weney of the money, bat may have to pay an uplim- 
itp 4 amownt besides. 

FRitxpsuip.—We should advise you 
net te press your attentions upon the lady in her 
perhets of coldness. It may seem hard to you to say 
os, bat it is possible that you are too devoted to her, 
and that she would give you better treatment if you 
kept a tighter rein upun your feelings. Try the effect 
of 2 more matier--f-fact demeanur ; this is compati- 
ble with perfect kinaness, and even with devotion of 
an enostrusive kind. 

H. A. L.—Seotland Yard is the head- 
qearters of the metropolitan police force of London. 
The *“*yard"” is a small court of Whitechapel, which 
ie surrounded by the offices of the police and detec- 
tive departmentsand their forces. This court was 
called Seotiand Yard before it was used for its pres- 
ent perpesr, and was so named In honor of Scotland, 
the same as one of Washington's boulevards is called 

- Peansrivania Avenue in honor of this State. 

S. A. L.—The complaint from which you 
are seffering ts far indeed from being gncommon. Do 
net fora mowent! suppose, we beg of you, that you 
are really losing your reason. Prople who are going 
mad 4» not feel at all as you du; on the contrary, they 
never felt their intellect brighter, clearer, or more 
collected in their whole liyes than just at the moment 
when they are sinking inte insanity. The fact is you 
are self-conscious. Instead of brooding anv longer 
over your o«n distressed mental state, try to shake 
it all of. forget yourself, and think only of your 
children, sour friends, and, above everything, the 
wetld in general all around you. Do not be self-cen- 
tred; the more you can get away f.0m yourown per- 
sonality and your own wearing household duties the 
better forsvu. If possible, try to have some change 
of air and scene—we gath«r that you can easily afford 
it—take a week at Cape May or Atlantic, and, while 
there, think not of your own terrible s)mptoms (as 
tou believe them), but of the new faces and fiesh 
sights sou see around you. 

Dus.—After a careful perusal of the facts 
vom mention, we hare arrived at the conclusion that 
there is not the slightest reason why the quarrel be- 
tween voeand your friends should be continued. 
There is evidently a misunder-tanding on one side or 
the other, and sou can easily put yourself right in 
the matter by writing a courteous note to the brother 
of the voung lady in question, expressing regret 
thal amy rupture of your triendship sheuld have oc- 
curred, that If any words used by you on the occa- 
chun referredio were open tuo the construction pat 
upon them, you were totally uncouscioas of the fact, 
ané that, therefore, the offeuce complained of was 
qeite enintentional on your part. Say that you will- 
ingly apologize for any wrong you may have unwit- 
tingly committed, and for the annoyance which you 
have therebr occasioned. If this fail to heal the 
breach. you will at all events have the satisfaction of 
knowing that )ou have done what yeu could to bring 
alwuta reconciliation, and, moreover, acted in a 
Straightforward, gentliemauly manner. 

STANDARD.—Flora Macdonald is cele- 
brated for ber romantic assvrciation with the Young 
, Pretender. Prince Charles, his cause having sus- 
tained a crushing blow on the field of Culloden, had 
taken refuge in the tsland of South Uist, which was 
presently surrounded on all sides by ships and boats, 
while companies vf suldlicrs were put on shore to 
search every cavern auc cor erin the island. In this 
€htremity. it was suggested tu the daughter of Mac- 
donald .f Milton. them about twenty-four years of 
age, that she should take Charles, dres<ed in woman's 
clothes, as ber maid, and conduct him out of the ts- 
land toSkre. At frst the young lady refused, bat, 
weing introdaced to the Prince in person, his sad con- 
ditien quickly conquered her reluctance. From ker 
step-father she was able to get a pass for herself and 


for her **maid.** Hetty Burke, an«, the Prince hav 
& donned a feminire habit, they began their peril- 
* journey, and reached the island of Rkye In safety. 
here they parted MNPAN s Shertly afterward 

PlOTa Was arrested, ar irried as a rebel to London 

eT secret having Deen betrayed by the boatmen wihx 
24 termed ber and Charlies from South Uist. After 


tweite months captivity she wasreleased, «nd went 

back to the Highlands with some $7000, which had 

been collected fur ber chicfy among Jacobites in 
j Lesados. 





